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PAA NANA TUTTI 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 
Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York. 
London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 
Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 
Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — : 
Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 
Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. , 
Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
nar Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. “Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 





V Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ta ylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeies, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minnezpolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W, Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark. P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Phitadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Sait Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
From a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number wery 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


Society ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
Notable Fashions . ‘ 


The Problem That Two Women 
Social Topics—The Martyrdom of the Little Ones. 


‘ : ; ; ii, ili 
; ‘ ; iii 
Architects Solved , ill 


98 


Haphazard Jottings ° : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 100 
A Princess of Tribes—fiction , ; ‘ ~ sea 
As Seen by Him . . , ‘ ; 107 
What She Wears ‘ ‘ : 107 
The Art Interest . ‘ . ; / ‘ ‘ . 108 
The Hard Setting-Down ofa Superior Person . 108 
Culled Here and There : ‘ j : . 108 
Paris Whispers. ; ‘ : ‘ : . 108 
Glimpses ‘ , ; ; , 110 
Newport Notes. , ; ‘ . ‘ : se 
The Devil and the Mirror—fiction , i ; £2 
Description of Figures . - ‘ . ; ‘ v 
Seen on the Stage ' ; ‘ : . . Vv 
A New York Tailor on Russian Blouse . > ; v 
What They Read ; : ; ‘ . : vi 
Retold from Other Columns 2 : ‘ ; vi 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . vii 
Dash’s Strategy . ; ‘ ° ‘ ; 4 vil 
Answers to Correspondents ; , vii 





PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL, Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
too West 94th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars seut on request, 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 








SCHOOLS 





DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P. O, Station E, Washington, D. C. 





Notices of any kind, and all corres- 
pondence, should be addressed, Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, and not 
personally. 





BIRTHS 


Craven.—3 Aug., at Coombe Abbey, 
England, to the Countess of Craven, a son. 

Fabbri.—2 Aug., at Woodlea, Scar- 
borough-on-the-Hudson, to Mrs. Ernesto G. 
Fabbri, a daughter. 

Whitney.—29 July, at Newport, R. I., 
to Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, a daughter. 


MARRIED 


Lesser-Hopker.—6 Aug., at the Red 
Cross Hospital, 233 W. 100th St., by the 
Rev. Dr. McNichol, Miss Bettina Hopker, 
daughter of the late Lieut. Hopker, of the 
German Army, to Dr. A. Monae Lesser, of 
19 E. 61st Sr. 


DIED 


Bell.—At her residence, No. 50 W. 21st 
St., New York, on 4 Aug., Eliza N. Bell, 
wife of Edward RK. Bell, and daughter of the 
late James T. Soutter. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Dresser-Brown.—Miss Natalie Dresser, 
daughter of the late Col. Dresser, to Mr. 
John Nicholas Brown. 

Francis-Osgood.—Miss Marion d’- 
Aubray Francis, niece of Dr. V, Mott Francis, 
of 81 R. I. Ave., Newport, to the Rev. 
William Pearson Osgood, D.D., of West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Metcalfe-Camac.— Miss Julia A. Met- 
calfe, daughter of Cap. Henry Metcalfe, of 
Cold Spring, N. Y., to Dr, Charles Nicoll 
Bancker Camac, of Roxborough, Penn. 

Wilson-Ware.—Miss Louisa F. Wilson, 
daughter of Mrs. C. L, Wilson, of Boston, 
to Mr. Henry Ware, son of Mr. Charles P. 
Ware, of Brookline, Mass. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brooks. — Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Brooks have a cottage at Greenwich for the 
summer. 

Cutting.—Mr. and Mrs, Robert Cutting 
are spending a few weeks at Saratoga. 

Curtiss.—Mr. and Mrs. Julian Curtiss 
have a cottage at Belle Haven for the 
summer. 

Hecksher.—Mr. and Mrs. John G. 
Hecksher are at the United States Hotel, 
Saratoga. 

Jay,—Col. William Jay has taken a suite 





of rooms at the Rockingham. Narragansett, 
for August. 

Lord.—Mr. Francis G. Lord and family 
have returned from Europe, and will spend 
the remainder of the summer at Bernards- 
ville. 

Pell.—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Duane Pel] 
have returned from their wedding journey, 
and are occupying their residence at 5th Ave, 
and 74th St. 

Tuttle.—Dr. and Mrs. J. P. Tuttle are 
at Saratoga for August. 

Yale Club.—The newly-organized Yale 
Club has taken the house, No. 17 E. 26th 
St., running through to 12 E. 27th St., 
which will be fitted for a clubhouse. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—lIn anticipation of the ar- 
rival of the yachtsmen Mrs. Wilham C, 
Whitney’s cottage has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the visitors. 

On Tuesday a domino and mask -ball was 
given at the Kebo. Patronesses: Mrs. Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer, the Countess Laugier. 
Villar, Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, Mrs. Fied- 
erick Gebhard, Mrs. James W, Gerard, Mrs, 
Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. Clarence Pell, Mrs. 
Robert Abbe, the Baroness Hengelmuller, 
and Mrs. Henry Dayton. Another large 
dinner dance was given at the Kebo last even- 
ing. Among those who entertained at din- 
ner were Mrs. E. M. Robinson, Mrs. A. H. 
Hinkle, Dr. Seely, Mrs. Theodore Cramp, 
Mr. W. C. Allison, Mr. F. W. Lawrence, 
Miss Lawrence, Mr. J. R. Todd, and Mr. 
A. C. Barney. 

Two musicales will be given at the Kebo 
on 16, 23 August. The date of the horse 
show has been set for 19 August. 

Newport.— Many suppers were given on 
shore after the harbor féte last on 5 August, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, whose cot- 
tage Sans Souci was outlined 1n red, white 
and blue electric lights, gave an elaborate 
supper, served at small tables on the piazza. 
Among their guests were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Tucker- 
man, General and Mrs, J. Frederic Pierson, 
Miss Blight, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Russel 
Hone, Mr. and Mis. Charles M. Oelrichs, 
Mr. and Mrs, Prescott Lawrence, Mrs. J. 
Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. George 
L. Rives, Egerton L. Winthrop and James 
V. Parker. 

A supper and informal dance was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. Busden at ** Beach 
Bound.’” Those present were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. 
James F. D. Lanier, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger, Mr. and Mrs. Gouverneur Kortright, 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. Calvin S. 
Brice, Miss Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Hollis 
Honeywell, Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, 
Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Watts Sherman, Miss Evelyn Burden, . Miss 
Elsie Clews, Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Miss Josephine Brooks, Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Sr., Miss Hoffman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Mr. and 
Mrs. William R. Travers and James J. Van 
Alen. 

Mr. Chauncey M. Depew gave a dinner at 
his cottage on Friday. Present were Mrs. 
Astor, Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Key Pendleton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Miss Joseph- 
ine Johnson, Miss Van Alen, Miss Ann 
Paulding, Col. George R. Fearing, Messrs. 
James J. Van Alen, A. Muller Ury and 
Thomas F, Cushing. 

Dinners will be given this week by Mrs. 
Astor, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Miss Leary, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock and Mr. James J. Van Alen. 

Dances will be given during the month by 
Mrs. David King, Mrs. Astor, Mr. Van 
Alen and Mrs. Burden. 

Mrs. Astor will give her third and fourth 
receptions on 15 and 22 Aug. 

An extra dance was given at the Casino on 
Thursday in honor of the yachtsmen and 
officers of the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden gave 
the first of a series of dinners last week: 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. C. Taylor 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
R. Wharton, Mr, and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Mrs. 
William Astor, Mrs. David H. King, Jr., 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Sr., Mrs. Her- 
mann Oelrichs, Miss Willing, Col. George 
R. Fearing, Messrs. Henry F. Eldridge, Eger- 
ton L. Winthrop and Atherton Blight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foxhall Keene have taken 
a cottage for the remainder of the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Harriman are at the 
Eldridge Cottage, Ochre Point. 

The French Ambassador and Mme, Pate- 
notre are visiting Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Brice. 

Mr. Gordon Fellows is the guest of Mr. 
J. R. Drexel. 

Count Hadik is expected soon at Newport, 
and will occupy rooms at Berger's. 

Mrs. G. G. Haven is visiting Mrs. W. B. 
Ogden. 

The opening games of polo in the tourna- 
ment series will be played on the new polo 
grounds at the Golf Club on 12 August. 


TENNIS 


Hoboken.—At the recent international 
tournament held at the St. George Cricket 
Club at Hoboken, W. A. Larned, America, 


beat Dr. W. V. Eaves, England, three 
sets to one. Score+ 

FIRST SET 

Retell c+ ntdbecBedes os 2434498 5=39-—6 

GavG8 000 bine Kes sets wt dnss 4252276 3—31-—2 
SECOND SET 

Lameed os. cvccscsoccse 124414026 3=27—-4 

Raves . ..06 --442140444 5=32-6 
THIRD SET 

Berne’, 2.0 vcsKres 31142448444 4—43 -7 

ROPES. woncieas dpe §4414126162 1=37—5 
weer) SET 

LareGE i ciceccccnccsiic 4643 $s 41 4—34—6 

DOTS cee des cceediade ; : 4°51424 228-4 

Niagara Falls.—An__ international 


championship tennis tournament will be held 
at Niagara-on-the-Lake on 24 August and 
following days. 


GOLF 


Shinnecock Hills.—The weekly match 
for the women’s challenge and handicaps 
over the red course. Miss Beatrix Hoyt won 
the challenge with a score of 85 for 18 holes. 
Miss Helen Barney won the handicap cup 
and first prize in the quarterly handicap, 
second prize in the quarterly was won by 
Miss Crocker. 


Scores : 

Gross, H’cap. Net. 

Miss H. Barney. cee écp50 ee 25 77 
Biles GR iv tbeades sees 103 25 78 
Biles 36 i0ces< cecesceas 99 19 Ro 
Miles Bia sas | ios cons 85 ° 85 
Mrs, R. H. Hoadley, Jr..... . 117 30 87 
Rss. CBs ccce-ces «oe 93 6 87 
Miss Livingston, . sos oe ae uM go 
Miss Godfrey... ..... .. -.. 109 18 9g! 
Miss Wickham.... ....5...... 10§ 13 gz 
Miss E, W. Barnes ooo ot BBS 29 92 
Mre. A. B, Ciaflin.... ....... 397 23 94 
mee. ©, By eenccsécvctces 125 30 95 
oe 109 12 97 
aa ra 18 9 
aff re 25 109 
J. 142 30 112 
Miss Mabel Watson.......... 126 12 114 
Bilce B, Gy Wa... c cccece 170 20 150 
On the men’s course Dr. H. H. Curtis 


won the challenge cup for the second time 
with a score of go, 

Mr. Joshua Sands won the handicap cup 
and first prize in the quarterly handicap with 
a score of g997—20—79. C. W. Barnes won 
second prize in the quarterly score 
95—13—82. 

Newport.—The cups for the fourth 
weekly handicap were presented by Mr. H. 
R. Winthrop. The first prize was won by 
Mr. Milton Sanford Barger ; second, by Mr. 
Roderick Terry, Jr. 


Scores : 

Player Gross, H’cap. Net, 
M, S. has etd sede noe 9g! 12 83 
Oe CONG INE: deddedic ecees 86 Scratch 86 
We baie: coset 92 2 go 
H. R. Sedgwick ............ 104 18 86 
William Gammel............. 105 12 93 
I. Townsend Burden, Jr.... .. 97 4 93 
H. 0, Havemeyer, Jr. EEO 99 4 95 
H. R. Winthrop..... ....... 102 6 96 
Ll. aes 104 4 100 
J.M. Waterbury, Jr... 11 10 3=:«*TO 
Miss Alice REGS... ...0-0006 129 18 115 
Buchanan i Se 133 18 IIS 
Henry R, Taylor ....... ...+ 133 18 86S 


Oakdale.—The Westbrook Golf Club 


team again scored from the Shinnecock Hills 
Golt Club on 5 Aug. by winning the return 
match in fine style. The first match, played 
on Monday at Southampton, was won by 


Westbrook by 8 holes to 6. The score 
follows : 

WESTBROOK. SHINNECOCK HILLS 
H. B. Hollins........ 9 Horace Russell... o 
L. Livingston........ ° C. D. Barnes, Jr.. § 
Devereaux Emmet.... 0 L. E. Larocque... 1 
C L. Tappa. ....c0 9 R. H. Robertson... o 


H. B. Hoilins, Jr ... . 3 
W. Bayard Cutting, Jr. 4 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Arriving Wed,, 28 July, Mr. 
Albert Brassey, the Misses Brassey, Mr. W 
P. Burden, Mr. Arthur S. Burden, Mr. 
Lewis Butterfield, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Davison, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T, Gerry, 
Miss Gerry, Miss Mabel Gerry, Mr. Peter 
Gerry, Mr. Robert Gerry, Mr. M. P. Grace, 
the Misses Grace, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K, 
Jesup, Mr. and Mrs. C. Lippincott, the 
Misses Lippincott, Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Niles, Hon. George H. Reid, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Dillon Ripley, Mr, J. Hampden 
Robb, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Sloane, Miss 
J]. Sloane, Miss Emily Sloane. 

St. Paul.—Sailing, Wed., 4 Aug., Hon. 
William H, Buckley, Hon. S. M. Cullom, 
Mrs. Cullom, Hon. John Dalzell, Mrs. Dal- 
zell, Mr. Lewis S. Hoyt, Mr. Alexander C. 
Hoyt, Mr, Blakely Hall, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Walter Lee, Mr. James Brown Potter, Hon. 
George Peabody Wetmore. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed , 4 Aug., Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Alexander, the Misses Alex- 
ander, Mr. J. E. Barbour, Mr. Henry H. 
Cook, Miss Ethel Cram, Mrs. A. N. Fisher, 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Hudson, Mr, and 
Mrs. C. B. Newbold. 


NOTABLE FASHIONS 


PUBLISHED BY VOGUE 


A Ny of these numbers of Vogue will be 


sent, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of price. Copies less than 
three months, ten cents a copy : 


PUBLISHED 27 MAY 


Stylish midsummer hat models. 

Evening gowns of thin materials—organ- 
die, net, etc.—for summer wear. 

Grass-linen morning gown, trimmed in 
heavy French embroidery. 


PUBLISHED 3 JUNE 


Batiste gown over plaid taffeta. 

Afternoon gowns of lawn, organdie, etc. 

Coat of black accordion-plaited chiffon or 
silk muslin. 


PUBLISHED IO JUNE 


Black dotted silk gown with front and 
sleeves of chiffon. 

Costume Calendar, a gown for every occa- 
sion —bathing, golf, walking, yachting, danc- 
ing, visiting. 

Walking costumes of various materials. 


PUBLISHED I7 JUNE 


Three pretty models of children’s summer 
frocks. 

Visiting gowns of black grenadine and 
cloth. 

Fashions in collars and belts for men. 


PUBLISHED 24 JUNE 


The latest shirt-waists. 
Summer gowns of serge, dimity and silk. 


PUBLISHED I JULY 


Shirt-waist models in silk and madras. 

Wedding gown. 

Afternoon gowns of organdie and lace ba- 
tiste, barége, grenadine, moiré, etc. Pretty 
bodice of tucked violet taffeta and embroidery 
or figured taffeta. 


PUBLISHED 8 jury 


White organdie garden party dress, trimmed 
with val. lace and insertion. Sash and col- 
lar of nile green chiffon. 

Models for little girl’s morning frocks of 
piqué linen, etc. 





Beige moiré grenadine visiting gown over 
periwinkle blue silk, trimmed with mousse- 
line de soie and woolen lace insertion. 

Coaching redingote. 


PUBLISHED 22 JULY 


Yachting dress of white piqué or serge 
braided and trimmed with buttons. Shirt of 
green taffeta tucked. 

Morning gown of blue and white foulard 
trimmed with plissé of black, and narrow 
bands of white ribbon, white muslin yoke, 
stock and belt of white taffeta ribbon. 

Collets of different styles made of chiffon 
and feathers. 

Afternoon gown of foulard, made with 
double flounced skirt, blouse trimmed, écru 
guipure lace collar and boléro. 

Morning bodice and white piqué skirt. 
Bodice of pink piqué. Lining of collar in 
white piqué, applications in white piqué and 
guipure lace. High white lawn cross-plaited 
chemisette. White belt. 


PUBLISHED 29 JULY 


Visiting gown of black peau de soi 
trimmed with many minute ruffles of Brus~ 
sels net, fichu of Duchess lace, collarette of 
white chiffon, 

Luncheon gown of figured silk, plain seven- 
gored skirt. Plastron of tucked white satin 
edged with plissé of mousseline de soie, 
mousquetaire sleeves finished with a divided 
puff edged with plissé, Girdle of black satin. 

Morning gown of pale yellow chambray 
made very simple, with full skirt and bodice 
finished with a deep collarette in fine needle- 
work, Sage-green satin belt tied in small 
bow and long ends at the back. 

Fancy costumes, Full page illustration of 
costumes for fancy dress dances. 

Morning gown of gray veiling over gray 
silk trimmed with checked silk, 

Garden party gown of grenadine. 

Yachting gown of white serge, princess 
model, 


PUBLISHED § AUGUST 


Luncheon gown of green and white foulard, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and having yoke 
of tucked white satin. 

Morning gown of canvas, trimmed with 
écru braid and finely plaited veiling. 

Colonial gown of yellow figured batiste. 

Afternoon gown of grass lawn and em- 


broidery. 


THE PROBLEM THAT TWO 
WOMEN ARCHITECTS 
SOLVED 


(See Illustrations of Model Tenements on 
Pages 101 and 102 of this issue ) 


He problem had to do with the hous. 

I ing of the poor in a way which 

should do away with herding, and 
give them decent, comfortable quarters at 
rentals within their means, and at the same 
time yield capital a fair return on its invest- 
ment. Expressed in dimensions the problem 
was to build a single model tenement on a 
25x 100 lot. There had been much ex- 
perimentation by divers architects, but fail- 
ure had so persistently waited upon their 
efforts that even experienced observers came 
finally to regard the puzzle as insoluble. 

Nothing daunted by the failure of older 
architects, Miss Mary Gannon and Miss Alice 
Hands, young girls who had taken their 
course in architecture at Mrs. Dunlop Hop- 
kins’s School of Design for Women, resolved 
to apply themselves to the task of planning 
a model tenement within the limits pre- 
scribed. In order to acquaint themselves 
with the practical aspects of tenement- house 
evils the young architects took the unusual 
course of living for nine months in an east 
side tenement, where they studied at first 
hand the disadvantages of windowless bed- 
rooms, closetless kitchens, hallway sinks, 
and the other appalling conditions that make 
up the environment of the tenement-house 
dweller. 

The young observers came to realize the 
cruel circumstances under which-the mother 
does her work. A little dark kitchen with- 
out the smallest convenience—here the 
woman spends most of her time preparing 








and clearing away the meals and attending to 
the laundry work. ‘This latter necessity is a 
source of much annoyance, as the portable 
wooden tubs are much too cumbersome to fit 
into any kitchen space, and as a result they 
are put out upon the fire escape—a solution 
of the tub-storage problem to which the police 
actively object. This particular difficulty the 
women architects solved by putting stationary 
tubs in their plans for the model kitchen, 
Two of these tubs are provided for, and by 
lifting up the partition between them the 
family clothes wash-tub can be converted into 
the family bath-tub. 

Instead of the disgusting hall-sink, where 
only water is obtainable in the old style of 
tenement, the model tenement is to have 
running water in each apartment, hot water 
to be supplied from the basement. In order 
to lessen the intolerable heat that coal stoves 
emit in the summer time each apartment 
will be provided with a stove in which gas 
can be burned during the summer. Two 
great innovations for tenement quarters will be 
individual gas meters and cellar coal bins. 
What a beneficence the latter especially will be 
can be realized by anyone who has ever investi- 
gated the cramped quarters of a tenement 
apartment where coal storage is of course im- 
possible. The poor have now no choice but 
to get their fuel by pail or bag and pay the 
extortionate rates enacted by the local grocer , 

Going now from the inner features of the 
projected model tenement to the structure it- 
self, the plan calls for two houses to be 
erected on a lot sox 100. There is an open 
court in the middle of each house, which is 
provided with a powerful electric light, so 
that after nightfall there will be no dark 
corners. Around this court, on each floor, 
is a covered balcony for the use of the ten- 
ants. Here it is expected the pater-familias 
will hie him to smoke his after-dinner pipe 
amid the plants his wife has set out. What 
with the open court and also a space of ten 
feet left in the rear, each room receives direct 
daylight and outside ventilation, There is 
no provision for even one inner room, that 
cause of disease is eliminated. The building 
is to have five stories of apartments, the 
ground-floor front being reserved for a store, 
The roof is to have a garden. The entrance 
will be through an ornamental iron gateway 


into halls whose walls and flooring are 
of brick. This hall leads into the court no- 
ticed above. The ascent to the apartments 


is made by a central covered stairway, which 
leads up from the court. Arrangements are 
at this writing being perfected to begin the 
erection of two houses. 

The plans of Misses Gannon & Hands 
having met the enthusiastic approval of such 
ag masters in model tenement requirements 

as Jacob Riis and Professor E. P. L. Gould, 
of Johns Hopkins, an association known as 
the New York Model Dwellings Company 
has been formed, of which Mr. William D. 
Washington is president. Other officers are 
Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins, whose Woman's 
School of Design is a noted philanthropy; Mrs. 
Isabelle Charles Davis, the widely known sec- 
retary of the King’s Daughters; Everett P. 
Wheeler, John Cleary, Clarence M. Hyde 
and Charles S. Boyd. Among the stock- 
holders are Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. 
Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Judge Dillon, Mr. Pars J. Good- 
win. The capital stock is $22,000, divided 
into 2,200 shares at $10. The investment 
it is claimed, according to careful calculation, 
will yield seven per cent. 

As to the young architects they are so 
exceedingly retiring that it has been im- 
possible to persuade them to consent to more 
publicity than is here presented. They are 
hard working, conscientious, talented girls, 
who have done excellent pioneer work in a 
new field for women. It is pleasant to add 
that Misses Gannon and Hands belong to the 
non-aggressive type of brilliant girls of achiev- 
ment. 








Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. No others will recetve con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
cation. 
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I. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 31st St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 
BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
“ PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 
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Candy connoisseurs 
find fresh delight in every piece of 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 
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Sold everywhere, Ask for them. 
Warrman’s Instantansous Cuocorare is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
€ lustantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
* 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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4 One Standard 
) One Price 


Two short sentences that 
mean a great deal to every 
bicycle rider. The first 
denotes a quality of ma- 








the fact that no one can 
buy an 1897 Columbia 
cheaper than you. Just 
remember these two facts. 


1896 Columbias, $60, 


Hartford Bicycles, Fm ther ce 


cle except the Columbia, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer ; by mail 
from us for one 2-cent stamp. 























STATEMENT 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance 


Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


JAMES G,. BATTERSON, Pres’t 


CHARTERED 1863 [STOCK] 





PAID-UP CAPITAL, . 
Assets, = . 
Liabilities, 


Surplus to Policy. holders, 


Total Assets, ° 
Total Liabilities, . a 
Surplus to Policy-holders, 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, 


January 1, 1897 


july 1, 1897 


Paid to Polidy-holders, January to July, 1897, 


Loaned to Policy-holders on Life Policies, 
Life Insurance in force, ; 
Increase in Reserves, 


GAINS 


In Assets, 

In Surplus, . . 
On Lite Insurance in force, 
Premiums Received, 6 months, 


(Accident Premiums in the ha 





6 Months—January to July, 1897 


nds of agents not included.) 













LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


$1,000,000.00 
20,896,684.63 
37,920,260.27 
$2,976,424.36 


$21,915,663.62 
"18,550,472.63 
$3,365, 190.99 
$33,098,024.29 
1,355,069.98 
1,014,322.00 


89,923,385.00 
703,490.00 


$1,018,949.00 
388,737.03 
1,679,918.00 
2,833,794.91 





GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary 





OHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Medical Director & Adjuster SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 31 NASSAU STREET 
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» “There is no better test of refinement 
than the perfume one uses” we we we 


Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


MOUSON’S.... 


NEW 


... VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


GEO. BORGFELDT & 


wwweweews 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet wt vt 





CO., 


U. S. WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - 
Ledhtiiadxenbeiauedeieis 





GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and h-mes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. + 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


iv 


Far Women 


Srom 


Vogue 


published in Vogue. 


| New Yort. 





A collection of portraits of ladies originally 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


| of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 





HIGHEST AWARD 


MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Tattersall Waistcoat. 
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MANHATTAN, MARTINI, ) 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, ) 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK ) 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having 
become convinced that they cannot equal 
the ** Club’”” brand. 


they have simply given them a fair trial. 


These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure ) 
and well matured liquors and the mixing ( 
equal to the best cocktails sesved over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buftet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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World’s Columbian Exposition 


E,. TWYEFFORT 


(One door above 28th s:.) 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Highland Spats. 








A better Cocktatl at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


COCKTAILS 


Millions will when 





AVOID IMITATIONS 


( 
fs ee Hartford, Conn. | 
20 Picadilly, W. London, Eng. \ 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 


FR. SCHNEEMANN. 
NEW YORK, 
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Ow that woman's wrongs are fast being 
righted and she is becoming more and 
more a power in every land, demanding 

and receiving opportunity and privilege, as well 
as justice, it seems fit time to endeavor to draw 
off, in the direction of children, some of the en- 
thusiasm and sympathy heretofore devoted to 
her. 

How many ever consider what it isto be a 
child in the large majority of families, even in 
this favored land ? 


It means enforced labor of baby-tending and 
other domestic kinds, scant schooling, lack of 
proper food and of innocent recreation, such as 
travel or athletics; squalid environment, the 
daily harrassing ‘‘cants’’ of poverty, early-in-life 
slavery in mill or factory, shop or field. Just at 
present the attention of the public has been called 
to the state of affairs revealed by the attempted 
suicide of a boy of thirteen, Incessant attend- 
ance upon two small step-brothers had been his 
portion for some two or three years, and to these 
charges there had recently been added another— 
a lately arrived baby. The boy’s young life was 
sacrificed to the tiresome exactions of child’s 
nurse, his pleadings to be allowed to attend 
school falling upon unheeding ears. At the pres- 
ent writing he threatens to again attempt suicide 
if returned to his parents. 


Recently a man applied to the authorities for 
relief from the care of four of his six children. 
His income was $1 a day, which was insufficient 
for the support of his family. Besides an ineffi- 
cient, improvident father, these poor children 
were further cursed by having a maniac for a 
mother. The poor worse than orphans were 
committed to an institution, their maintenance a 
charge on the public. 


At half-past five on these stifling August 
mornings at the corner of an uptown street and a 
west side avenue, under the shadow of a liquor 
saloon can be seen a slight girl of eleven or 
twelve busily assorting the daily papers for her 
father’s news-stand. Unprotected in the early 
morning this little creature, who should be in her 
bed, stands there, rain or shine, at the mercy of 
any coarse man who may choose to make an in- 
sulting remark. These are but a fewinstances out 
of thousands of cases of child tragedy in this city. 
In the tenements babies gasp for breath in stifling 
rooms and sicken and die. The streets swarm with 
that most pathetic of all sights, the little mother— 
cheated of her childhood and forced before due 
season to take upon herself adult responsibilities. 
Hollow-eyed, poorly nourished little ones respond 
all day in shops to the call of ‘*cash,*’ and in 
spite of factory acts, mites that should be in 
nurseries or chasing butterflies through country 
meadows are mewed up for ten or twelve hours 
every day in the barracks of manufacture. 
Thousands of children are forced to endure the 


restrictions—which are not infrequently rigors— 
of institutional homes. 


Whose is the fault? Did not the pastor of a 
fashionable church preach that men must marry 
at all hazards, even though they have not ten 
dollars laid aside or a second coat to their backs? 
Are not pulpit, newspaper, society, novelist in 
league inthe matter of proclaiming how honor- 
able a thing is matrimony and how deplorable it 
is to have anyone decline it? The one lesson 
taught by every human authority is that the 
supreme attainment of life is marriage. There is 
no class of statistics more frequently paraded than 
the tables which bear on the stationary character 
of the population of France and those also which 
set forth the longevity of the married man as 
being greater than that of his bachelor brother. 
Every public teacher and every agency for the 
instruction of mankind joins in this unreasoning 
hue and cry in favor of matrimony. Not to 
marry is to proclaim oneself selfish, unpatriotic 
and undeserving the respect of one’s fellows. 
Little or nothing is said of the consequences of 
matrimony. 


If now some of this passionate enthusiasm for 
having other people marry could be turned into 
a realization of the criminality of begetting chil- 
dren under conditions of disease or poverty or 
even straitened circumstances, there would be 
pause in the commendation of wholesale marry- 
ing. Better a thousand times that Romeos and 
Juliets nurse a hopeless passion than that little 
children should be slowly murdered, as thousands 
of them are in this city alone. A pressing need 
of the hour is plays and novels which along with 
the hysterics of Phyllis and Corydon shall present 
the rights of children. It is not precisely a ro- 
mantic subject, to be sure, but that does not pre- 
clude a possibility of its making an attractive sub- 
ject if properly presented. If also the pulpit 
could be persuaded to take up the cause of the 
children and study it from the pathological as 
well as the spiritual standpoint, there would 
speedily come about a lull in the crusade for uni- 
versal marrying. Taking the murder of infant 
daughters in China fora subject, what a fine lot of 
home-thrusting an able preacher coulddo. How 
he could lash his Pharisaical flock which thinks 
it so very shocking of the Chinese to kill their 
baby girls outright, but which makes no provision 
that its daughters shall be well born, or that they 
shall be spared the awful fate of shop or factory 
or kindred forms of hopeless slavery. ; 


The finite being can but marvel that the Mas- 
ter whose “ Suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven’ is one of the tenderest and most ex- 
quisitely appreciative sentiments ever uttered in re- 
gard to little ones, permits them to sufferthe mar- 
tyrdom they undergo in all but a small percentage 
of cases. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Hose progressive women who maintain 
that suffrage is a right denied to 


woman, and not a privilege which it 
is no injustice to withhold from her, have 
always rebelled most vigorously against what 
may be called the political classification of 
women with idiots and criminals, these being 
the three classes of adults in the community who 
are debarred from the exercise of the elective 
franchise. Poets have nearly as good a reason 
for protesting against the company into which 
they are thrust in the will of M. Edmond de 
Goncourt. In this instrament he bequeaths 
the bulk of his property to the founding of the 
Goncourt Academy, the object of which is to 
aid young men of talent. Four classes are 
excluded from the privileges of the Academy, 
politicians, members of the nobility, poets and 
functionaries. Was ever the versifier so 
cruelly treated ?—his fellow ineligibles, poli- 
ticians and functionaries, creatures against 
whom he has never ceased to inveigh. The 
annual prize of 5000 f. is to be awarded to 
the author of the best novel, or work on his- 
tory, esthetics, erudition or the best book of 
tales. What must not de Goncourt have suf- 
fered of French poets to provoke him into thus 
setting down his scorn of rhymsters ? 


«x 

As long as the hydrophobia delusion re- 
sulted only in the more or less brutal and un- 
necessary killing of a few hundred dogs in the 
United States, the vendors of quack hydro- 
phobia cures and the any-thing-for-a-sensation 
journals were allowed unmolested by protests to 
pursue their cruel method of money-getting. 
When, however, the Board of Agriculture of 
Great Britain recently issued an order against 
the importation of American dogs into Eng- 
land, influential newspapers and at least one 
representative association awoke to the neces- 
sity of putting a stop to this ridiculous mad 
dog alleging. With the object of reducing 
the delusion to its elements of lie and cred- 
ulity, the American Kennel Club has ap- 
pointed a committee to report on the subject 
of rabies in the United States. Mr. Edward 
Brooks, vice-president of the Kennel Club, is 
chairman of the committee, which also num- 
bers among its members such distinguished 
veterinarians as Dr. Rush Shippen Hieudekoper 
and Dr. Thomas G. Sherwood, of New York; 
Drs. Austin Peters and Harold C. Ernst, 
Boston ; Drs. Leonard Pearson and Charles 
W. Dulles, Philadelphia ; Dr. Richard Price, 
of St. Paul; Dr. J. C. Robert, Agricultural 
College, Mississippi; Dr. Wesley Mills, 
Montreal. 

Pia 

There is urgent need of teachers of deport- 
ment undertaking instruction in the art of get- 
ting on and off cable cars for the benefit of 
their women pupils. Such wild plungings 
forward and stumblings about as women in- 
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dulge in are not only to the last degree awk- 
ward but they are dangerous as well. With 
her uplifted skirt front, umbrella, purse and 
fan divided more or less evenly between 
her two hands, the woman finds herself unable 
to pull herself up the steep step to the floor of 
the car, and accordingly she scrambles in 
after a more or less unseemly fashion. She 
could reduce her discomfort very materially if 
she would put all of her traps into her left 
hand and thus leave the right hand free. In- 
stead of laying hold promiscuously of seat or 
back or post, if she would invariably lay hold 
of the back of the seat in front of the one she 
purposes to use, she could pull herself up into 
the car without discomfort to herself or to the 
other passengers. 
x 

The car manners of women are a never- 
ceasing subject for masculine censure, the 
main contention being that they show no grat- 
itude for any courtesies extended to them. 

A good deal could also be written in regard 
to the manners of men. Probably no woman 
ever yet made a place beside her in a street 
car for a man that she did not repent her 
courtesy before a block had been ridden. The 
conduct of a man recently in a cable car is a 
good illustration of masculine behavior gen- 
erally. The car in question was full, and the 
man under notice stood inthe aisle. Noticing 
his uncomfortable situation a woman moved 
to one side as much as was possible without 
crowding a little girl. Instead of the man sit- 
ting forward on the seat he began immediately 
he sat down to twist and turn and crowd until, 
after being repeatedly hit on the shoulder and 
hip by the elbow and shoulder of the hoggish 
man, the woman moved forward on the seat 
and the man promptly settled himself back. 
The woman’s position was not only uncom- 
fortable but a handsome blue cloth Eton 
jacket she was wearing was brought into con- 
tact with the bare and oily-appearing head of 
the little girl. Men hereafter may drop in 
their traces from sheer fatigue, but never will 
that woman budge an inch for their accommo- 
dation unless forced to do so by a guard. 


Pia 

A misguided contributor to an English re- 
view appears to imagine that because enlight- 
ened people demand not only university edu- 
cation for girls but also opportunities for them 
to engage in wholesome pastimes and, if need 
be, money-making occupations also, that 
therefore the intention is to make men of 
them. There is a vast difference between en- 
couraging girls to cultivate their minds and 
their muscles and to make themselves finan- 
cially independent, and inciting them to unsex 
themselves—conceiving such a change to be 
possible. The writer in question belongs to 
that ignorant majority which is incapable of 
looking at such subjects as laws and customs 
in a broad way. Because the mothers of the 
present generation of girls did not bicycle, 
therefore, says this class of persons, wheeling 
is unfeminine. Likewise, since the women 
of fifty years ago were not college bred, there- 
fore university education is unfeminine. It is 
not surprising that unthinking persons should 
hold such non-reasoning views, but what is 
* puzzling is that intelligently conducted maga- 
zines should publish their worthless opinions. 
Change is inevitably characteristic of every- 
thing human, and is it possible for the customs 
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and laws that relate to woman to escape the 
fate of other human institutions? The ignor- 
ant majority may shriek protests and fall to 
calling names, but the progressive minority 
continues €0 claim and to exercise new rights ; 
and eventually the dull majority accepts, one 
after another, the views against which it orig- 
inally fulminated. However, it invariably 
lags far behind the intelligent minority in its 
acceptance of new points of view, and its 
opinions are not worth much serious consid- 
eration. 
*"% 

The destruction of elm trees has been one 
of the most deplorable experiences of the sea- 
son, and the pestiferous insect which has 
wrought widespread havoc appears to be con- 
tinuing its deadly work for the most part un- 
checked. A writer in a late issue of the 
Evening Post, however, apparently puts con- 
siderable faith in the device of a young girl 
and it is here published in the hope that it is 
really efficacious. The girl in question 
fastened a piece of fly paper completely 
around each of the elm trees on the lawn of 
her father’s country place. In a short time 
the beetle in its downward course along the 
trunk was securely imprisoned and the papers 
were covered only to be replaced by fresh 
ones. Every passer-by stopped to examine 
and exclaim over the ingenuity which thought 
of this really simple trap. 

* 

There is one curious fact in connection 
with the statistics concerning the growth of 
Christian work in England during the sixty 
years of Victoria’s reign, and that is the man- 
ner in which the progress of the churches is 
computed. It will surprise most persons to 
learn that this is not by membership but by 
seating capacity. The sittings in all denomi- 
nations, chapels as well as churches, sixty 
years ago were 8,250,000, whereas now the 
figure has risen to 14,500,000. Such statis- 
tics are, of course, valueless since there is no 
gainsaying the fact that few, very few, 
churches or chapels have a membership that 
anywhere near fills the seats appropriated. 
More intelligence has been displayed in com- 
puting the growth of the Sunday schools. 
Here teachers and scholars, not seats, are enu- 
merated, and with the following result : Sixty 
years ago there were 120,000 teachers and 
1,600,000 scholars. To-day there are 
616,000 of the former and 6,750,000 of the 
latter. These figures would have both been 
more useful and more interesting if the growth 
of population had also been presented so that 
the percentage of Christian increase could have 
been estimated. 

a 

The very terrible experience of the New 
York girl who was so frightfuiiy burned by 
X-rays employed at the suggestion of a firm 
of dentists ought to be a warning to the public 
not to rush into the use of every new serum or 
remedy or ‘‘ray,’’ even though it may be ex- 
tolled by the medical profession. The con- 
duct of physicians, collectively and individu- 
ally, over Koch’s remedy (?) for tuberculosis 
a few years ago was a conspicuous instance of 
the profession’s tendency to run after novel- 
ties. In the matter of the X-rays expert 
knowledge concerning their use was attain- 
able from Tesla, yet many physicians without 
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investigation invoked their aid with more or 
less serious consequences. Even the operator 
in the case of the New York girl, who stated 
that since October he had taken five hundred 
photographs by order of physicians only, ad- 
mitted that he had not availed himself of the 
precautionary suggestion of Te-la of using a 
plate of aluminium grounded by wires as a 
screen. How came it that the physicians who 
had employed the operator during all these 
months had not acquainted themselves with 
the risks and the alleviations and the prevent- 
atives of so powerful and dangerous an aid to 
diag nosis ? 
«x 

A special appeal for the Vacation Schools is 
being sent out, as, unless financial support is 
immediately realized, the present season of 
the schools will be very seriously shortened. 
Although the number of school buildings were 
increased to ten this year from six last, even 
this larger number were inadequate to accom- 
modate the children who applied, some two 
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ing hours when most of them would be aim- 
lessly roaming the street, the children are the 
better physically for being kept for hours in 
cool, well ventilated school rooms. There 
are few readers who cannot afford at least one 
dollar for this worthy 
philanthropic work. 
Checks should be drawn 
to the order of Warner 





teeth were out and wishing that everythiug 
should be properly done, they looked until 
they found them and they were inserted. 

A little while after, Mrs. Beebles observed 
the old gentleman's wife looking anxiously 





Van Orden, treasurer, 
and they may be sent to 
William H. Tolman, 
agent, 105 East Twenty- 
second street, New York 





APPRAISED 

She : ** Why should I 
become engaged ? What 
is an engagement good 
for, anyhow? °° 

SHE, too: ‘** Oh, 
flowers, candy, jewelry 
and lots of other things.” 
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MODEL TENEMENT HOUSE APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK MODEL 


DWELLING COMPANY 


thousand being denied admission on account 
of lack of space. Thecost of keeping one 
child six weeks is only $1.50. Apart from 
keeping the children profitably employed dur- 


Mrs. Beebles, a nurse, was with the help of 
an assistant taking care of an old Jgentle- 
man who was very ill. He died and the women 
prepared him for his burial. Finding that his 
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LARGE OPEN COURT IN MODEL TENEMENT HOUSE 
(See explanatory text on another page ) 


about as if searching for something and asked 
her if it were anything that she could help her 
look for. 

*¢ Well,’’ said the old lady, **I laid down 
my teeth somewhere and now I can’t find 
them.”’ 


Ned had broken a tumbler, and when his 
mamma came running in at the crash, he said: 
‘* Baby did it.”” 

‘‘For shame, Ned. The baby is in his 
crib,’” said his mother. 

Then she took him on her lap and rehearsed 
the story of George Washington and the 
cherry tree. Ned listened attentively, then 
remarked : ‘*I dess he didn’t have a buvva to 
lay it on.”’ 


When love finds a way it’s usually no 
thoroughfare. 


A PRINCESS OF TRIBES 


“6 Nd this,’ 
Pulpit.” 
«“ Then I should say it is hardly fit- 
tingly occupied now.  Still’’—with the 
smiling audacity which women pretended to 
resent but really admired in him—‘‘ you have 
certain Mephistophelian tendencies.’ 

«I refuse to accept that as an insult, and 
assume that you simply refer to the color of 
my gown. I always wear some shade of red 
whenever it is possible, not through any affec- 


she said, ‘‘is the Devil's 
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how nature whispered all the mysterious secrets 
of the earth to them until they excelled all 
other races in purity and wisdom. As it is, 
I will only tell you, scoffer, that in me you 
behold a descendant of the Chief of all the 
Cherokee Nation—not tribe, understand—the 
most powerful king of this part of the world. 
He was my great-grandfather.”’ 

«¢ And sojyou are 

«¢ An Indian princess.”” 

She spoke the words ‘with the pride of the 
blood royal. Jack Vandyke wondered, as he 
looked at her, that he had never before thought 
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VIEW OF ENTRANCE COURT AND GATEWAY IN MODEL TENEMENT 


tation, but simply because I love it. I in- 
herit the taste, you know.”’ 

‘¢ Then you do confess to a relationship to 
his Satanic Majesty ?”’ 

“Oh no, I am a daughter of the kings of 
the earth.”” 

‘¢ Kings?*’ with an incredulous lifting of 
his eyebrows. ** The Plantagenets, perhaps ?"’ 

«“ You hardly deserve to be answered. My 
race is a stronger, braver one than any of the 
Old World. Now, if I were poetic, I should 
tell you how they, my ancestors, were strong 
with the strength of these rocks, but they tow- 
ered in statue as the mountains, how they 
were supple and graceful as these pines, how 
they were nurtured on this ambrosial air, and 
rocked to sleep by the music of the falls, and 


of this ; but then who would have dreamed of 
associating the belle of the last Washington 
season, Judge Ogden’s beautiful daughter, 
with the redskins of the North Georgia moun- 
tains? There at the Capitol she had been 
surrounded by conventional forms and gowned 
by Parisian artists. Here it was all very 
different. He did not know whether it was 
the magic of the air, the wild scenery, the 
power of association, or simply the effect of 
her short red wheeling skirt, russet gaiters and 
belt and jaunty cap with the eagle’s quill, 
combined with a certain freedom of gesture 
and attitude entirely foreign to her manner in 
the ball-room, that made the difference, but 
undeniably he saw her in an altogether novel 
light. It was Indian blood, unmistakably, 
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that made her tall and straight and yet so ex- 
quisitely symmetrical, that touched to a deep 
midnight the black of her hair, that glinted in 
cheeks more perfectly colored than those of 
the pink-and-white English type, and that 
prompted the supple grace of movement and 
the flashing light he had sometimes seen in the 
dark eyes. 

*¢ This great ancestor of mine,’’ she went 
on, ‘*understood magic, and at the dark 
hour, just before the day broke, he would 
stand here on the Pulpit and call together the 
minions of the water and air. See, there the 
spirits wave white arms at you from the foam 
of the Falls, and here a small fairy dances in 
the rainbow of the spray. Yonder are the 
nodding green plumes of the warrior demons 
who hurl the rocks and make the thunder of 
the water. I have never been here before, 
but they all know me. Hear how they an- 
swer my call,’’ and she gave a musical halloo 
which was echoed ringingly from the shadows 
at the bottom of the Black Chasm. Her eyes 
glowed with an additional brilliancy, and 
there was a wonderful charm about her as she 
lightly poised herself on the narrow, shelving 
rock. 

*¢ Why, how serious you are,”’ she laughed. 
«¢T read all this in a book of Indian legends.”’ 

He did not smile in response. 

‘¢ You are in a fantastic mood to-day, and 
in a dangerous position. Come back here 
and sit down.”’ 

She obeyed instantly and began pulling to 
pieces a rare specimen of the hunter's cup she 
had found on the hights. He took the 
flower away, saying : 

** Look at me instead.”” 

His bantering tone was gone and he spoke 
seriously. 

‘Is it because of this royal blood in your 
veins that you refuse to marry a man who is 
virtually a nobody, who has only an honor- 
able name and an honest determination to 
succeed, as recommendations? Marcia, listen 
to me this once.” 

‘©No, I shall not !’’ almost petulantly. 
««Can’t you see how strong my race pride is 
to-day? Yes, yes, I know I am unlike my- 
self, but you must remember that to-day I 
am an Indian princess. Forgive me!"’ with 
quick contrition. ‘* And yet—let us talk 
about something else. Did you ever know 
the story of the rainbow in the spray? One 
night in every year the Spirit of Evil used al- 
ways to reign here, and in this night he gave 
a mission of evil to each demon of the water, 
and the sign and seal of it all lay in the beau- 
tiful rainbow of the spray, for each bright bar 
of light he entrusted to their keeping. To one 
was given the violet, which should bear to 
mortals suffering beyond description. The 
indigo carried with it despair and sin, and the 
blue of fidelity meant faith kept with the Spirit 
of Evil. To one demon was given the orange 
of human passion, and to another green, which 
meant victory to be enjoyed by a wrong 
cause ; and then the red of bitter hatred and 
the yellow of jealousy were disposed of in the 
same way. So all these evils were cast abroad 
in the world, and there was nothing to stay 
their power until the light of the first Easter 
morning broke. 

** The spotless white of this first dawn, the 
purity of Faith, Joy and Life, was formed by 
these seven colors perfectly co-mingled, but 
the violet of suffering had become a purifica- 
tion ‘as by fire’; the indigo of despair carried 
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with it a promise of pardon ; the blue of fidel- 
ity meant a perfect love ; the orange, a Sacred 
Passion ; the green, victory over death; the 
red, hatred of evil; and the gold, the wealth 
of the goodness of Heaven.”’ 

There was a long silence broken finally by 
him : 

‘I have a favorto ask. Will you come 
with me to pay a visit? Oh, that is all 
right,’’ as she glanced down at her short 
skirt, ‘we are no longer within conventional 
bonds. You need not even stop by the hotel 
for your chaperone. We are going to call on 
the eccentric old physician I was telling you 
about.”” 

Turning their backs to the falls, they 
walked through the one street of the small 
town and soon came to the wide rustic gates 
leading into a large garden on the side of a 
hill. 

It would not be possible to imagine a 
sharper contrast between the wild scene they 
had just left and this Old World garden. A 
series of terraces bordered by hedges of yew 
so tall that they made dark pathways scarcely 
touched by the sun, in the cool depths of 
which gleamed snowy bits of marble copied 
from the masterpieces of Greece. On either 
side of a tiny stream, crossed by a quaintly 
fashioned bridge, there stretched a wide lawn 
shaded here and there by giant oaks. High 
over walls and hedges clambered the white 
clematis. The leaves were yellowing and the 
vines were like tangled webs of sunlight in 
which golden butterflies played, darting from 


. their brilliantly glittering meshes to the more 


dazzlingly bright black-eyed Susans. The 
bluets, daisies and larkspur were growing close 
together in a bewilderingly confusing mass, 
guarded by the red, white and pink holly- 
hocks, standing like unimpeachable sentinels 
along the edge of the moss-grown paths. 
There was a delicious intoxication of green- 
ness—greens of every shade, from rich olive 
to vivid emerald—greens that burn with their 
intensity and greens that enter the retina of 
the eye and lull the senses to deepest repose— 
green spangled with violets and embroidered 
with nasturtiums in red and yellow—green 
scented with heliotrope and sprinkled with the 
falling petals of the snowy anemones—green 
soft to the feet and shady to the head—green 
cool and sparkling in the August sunshine 
with the midsummer flowers—a nostalgia of 
emerald touched with gold. It was a garden 
of delights, a place in which to dream that the 
springtime of the world had come again, a 
place to forget the future and live only in the 
present. 

An absolute silence reigned. It was as 
though the beautiful terraces had been planned, 
built and deserted for many years, during 
which time they had lain under a spell pro- 
tecting them from harm and preserving them 
in their pristine freshness. A sundial shining 
white in the light was broken and no longer 
marked the passing of time. 

‘«¢ How very still it is after the noise of the 
falls,”’ said Marcia, as they stopped on the 
first terrace to look about them. ‘‘I am sure 
we have traveled thousands of miles instead 
of a part of one.”” 

A turn in the yew-bound walk brought 
suddenly into view a low, rambling house of 
such remarkable and mixed architecture that 
Vandyke refused to name it. At one side 
the terrace was enclosed in glass, forming a 
sun-parlor furnished with rugs and cushions, 
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and low chairs and cabarets of bamboo. 
Through this they passed into a hall, the walls 
of which were covered with Indian relics. 

** Ah, now we are at home again !*” and 
Marcia touched with loving figures a strange 
bit of bark, tapestry gaudily painted, and ex- 
amined with critical eye a tomahawk and bow 
and arrow suspended near. A kindly-faced, 
middle-aged woman, dressed as a housekeeper, 
had greeted Vandyke as an old acquaintance, 








like to stop and rest awhile. The room was 
furnished richly but in a manner incongruous 
as that in which the house was built. A 
Marie Antoinette table, elaborately inlaid, 
elbowed divans covered with strange Oriental 
stuffs, and a set of chessmen roughly cut from 
bone were scattered among ancient volumes 
bound in vellum and silver over a wide Colon- 
ial table. In one corner was a rosewood 
piano covered with a shawl of thread-lace, on 


SUGGESTION FOR FANCY DRESS COSTUME——EASTER 


and she now ushered the visitors into a large 
room with wide French windows flanked with 
cushioned and curtained alcoves leading into 
the enclosed terrace. The doctor had gone 
out, she said, he always spent the afternoon 
with his patients, but perhaps the lady would 
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which were several silver-framed photographs of 

famous composers. On the floor, near by, were 

some sheets of music and a violin. Through 

a rose window, belonging originally to a 

cathedral and strangely out of place in the 
(Continued on page 106) 
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(Continued from page 103) 
North Georgia mountains, the afternoon sun 
light shone with softly subdued radiance on 
the red curtain covering an easel and picture. 

Vandyke glanced inquiringly at the picture 
and then at the woman. ‘Is it always 
covered now?”’ 

-**O no, sir, you may see it,’’ and she 
drew the curtain to one side, showing a 
beautiful portrait of a woman 
gowned in red whose face was 
that of Marcia Ogden, only 
idealized, glorified, immortal- 
ized. For a mo- 
ment the girl 
looked at it in 
wonder, and then 
asked breathless- 
ly, ‘*Who is 
she?”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps you 
will kindly tell 
us the story,” 
and Vandyke 
turned to the 
housekeeper with 
the gentle cour- 
tesy character- | 
izing his man- | 
ner towards all 
women. 

“It is not a 
very long one, as 
my mother told 
it. The doctor 
came here years 
and years ago, 
when he was a 
very young man, 
scarcely more 
than a boy. He 
was the younger 
son of a great 
German family, and had been 
sent here to make his fortune. 
He made some good invest- 
ments and soon had money 
enough to build this home. 
Then he married the young Indian girl 
he had learned to love. After awhile 
his brother died and they wrote him to 
come home because all the property 
was his. They went to Germany, but 
her health broke down, and they said 
that nothing but the air of these moun- 
tains could make her well, so he gave 
everything to his younger brother and 
brought her back. She lived only a 
year, and when she died he nearly lost 
his mind. Fora long time he refused 
to see anyone, but would sit alone in 
his room for hours thinking and 
thinking. Then he began to 
study medicine, and since then 
he has been known only as the 
doctor who gives up his whole 
life to the poor and sick people 
‘in the mountains. There is 
only one hour when we do not 
dare to disturb him, and that is 
when he goes to sit by his wife's 
grave out there in the chapel.”’ 
She pointed through the window to a temple- 
like structure built of stained woods with a tall 
minaret supporting a gilt cross. 

She shook her head, and then, with tears in 
her voice, as she went on: ‘‘He is growing 
very old now, and I don’t know what these 
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poor people will do when he has gone. You 
see he has given all his life to them—to them 
and to her memory.”’ 

** But this Indian girl ? 
asked Marcia, eagerly. 


Who was she?”’ 
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‘« Her father was a Cherokee chief, and she 
was called an Indian princess. All of her 
sisters were beautiful. One of them, much 
older, married a young lawyer in Washington. 
He sent her to school in Paris, and she Pe 

‘¢ But her name?’”’ 
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‘¢It was Waleska, and this one 

‘*I knew it,’’ Marcia again interrupted. 
‘*It was lovely of this old doctor to give up 
his titles and estates and bury himself here, 
but he did not have to make the sacrifice of a 
mésalliance. His wife's father was king 
of all the Cherokee nation.” 

The woman laughingly shook her head. 
**Oh no, miss, my mother has told me 
about it often. He was only 
the chief of avery poor tribe 
that had no power in the na- 
tion. His daughters could 
not have bought 
their own wed- 
ding clothes. But 
that was nothing 
to the doctor. 
He just loved 
her.”” 

**You are mis- 
taken,’ Marcia 
began, very 
haughtily, and 
then catching 
sight of Van- 
dyke’s face her 
whole expression 
changed. She 
caught her 
breath, and said 
with a world of 
reproach in her 
voice, ** You 
knew, and that 
is why you 
brought me 
here.”” Then 
turning abruptly 
she left the room. 

Vandyke found 
her standing at 

fF’ the door of the chapel 
; where her young great-aunt 
was buried. He sawthat she 
had been crying, and that 
her mood was somehow strangely 
softened. She said nothing, and 
let him take her hand to help her 
down the hill. 

Just beyond the gates they met 
two small boys, barefooted and 
ragged, whose arms were filled 
with wild flowers and ferns. 

*« What are you going to do with these ?”’ 
asked Vandyke. 

The youngest twisted one foot about the 
other bashfully, but the other answered with 
pride: ‘* We puts ‘em on the lady’s grave 
every night.”’ 

** Why do you do this for the doctor?’* his 
questioner persisted. 

“<I dunno. We jest loves him.” 

They had walked a long way in silence. 
The sun had set, and of the house and the 
garden on the hillside only the gold cross was 
seen against the amethystine sky. 

At last the silence was broken. ‘* Marcia,”’ 
he said, softly, pointing to the sacred emblem, 
“they just loved.”” 

The look in her eyes was the only answer. 

Ella Butler Evans. 
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Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 
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Was sitting on the veranda of one of the 

I largg hotels that dot the seashore near 

our harbor. On the veranda there were 

at least a hundred men who possessed enough 

of this world’s goods to live on the best and 
in the best way, if they knew how. 

It was just after dinner, and the men and 
women were walking up and down the long 
stretch of veranda that lay before me. So far 
as the women were concerned, they all seemed 
to have dropped into their evening dresses 
naturally. There was no such lack of har- 
mony between woman and her dress as struck 
me as the predominating impression when I 
looked at the men. 

The gowns of the women were smart and 
distinctively characteristic of the mode, al- 
though they were dissimilar. This was not 
the case with the attire of the men. There 
wis a man in a frock coat, here another in a 
cutaway, and behold! another still in a golf 
suit, and then the dozens in dinner jackets 
and the few in swallow-tails. 

What fearful incongruity! Why is it 
man will not stick to his evening dress? The 
dinner jacket and the frock coat are absolutely 
not full dress. The man who regards the dinner 
jacket asthe proper thing for full dress in 
summer is really ignorant. I could not argue 
with him, for I am sure I should lose my 
temper. 

We boast of the universal adoption of the 
European evening dress suit, and yet right here, 
outside of the season, in big cities, you’ can 
find variety in the dress of the men at an 
evening affair of social importance. It is 
probably my duty to tell men what to wear, 
and I try to perform that duty. I have said 
time and time again that it did not matter 
where you were or what the season, you must 
wear evening dress after candle light, if the 
affair is formal. 

If adance is given in the country, and the 
hostess directs that you come informally, you 
may leave your evening dress at home, but if 
it isa dance at a hotel or at a house you must 
wear evening dress. The rule is absolute. 

It gives me a feeling of great satisfaction to 
see that the vogue, so long a thing for mere 
experiments, has been shaped toward an end 
that means conservative solidity. While we 
were toying with bright colors and taking up 
all sorts of fads we were unconsciously giving 
strength to that tone of brightness which we 
all hoped would predominate in all things 
designed for men’s wear. Suitings became 
loud, shirtings were splashes of color. Ex- 
perience has taught the wearers that the men 
of the world had taste, and after the crazy 
patterns had been tried they were promptly 
dropped. We are now approaching the 
happy medium. Suitings are of a more quiet 
hue, fancy waistcoats are simple and neat. 
In shirtings stripes are again popular, and in 
cravats the staple colors and neat effects have 
the call. 

All this means that when it comes to com- 
mon sense the average American will not be 
found wanting. Too much color gives the 
mode a silly tone. Few men can wear colors 
properly. To my mind the less color one 


uses the better dressed he is. 
We are not, however, going back to the 
sombre black and white, nor are we going to 
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give up bright colors. They will be used, 
but used judiciously. In the new Mauds, de 
Joinvilles and long scarfs that have been sent 
over for fall cravats the very richest ones are 
used. Plaids and stripes and neat figures are 
shown on grounds of new tones, one of which 
is the jubilee purple. And in the shirtings 
the same quiet-tone is adhered to. 

I have been looking over a lot of new shapes 
for neckwear. The four-in-hands are now 
one and five-eighths inches wide and are cut 
almost straight. They are made of the same 
material on both sides. Ascots are about 
three inches wide and are reversible. Ties 


are made with broad ends, and are quite short. 
These new cravats are made for the fall sea- 
son, but the cold wet weather drove many 
men into town and the fall goods were brought 
out earlier than usual. 





THE EXCITEMENT-LOVING WOMAN OF FASHION 


Ere you to take a woman of the gay 
VW world seriously when she tells you 
how grateful she is for the quiet 
summer weeks between seasons, and how will- 
ingly she would prolong this restful existence 
through the summer were it in her power, or 
in a burst of enthusiasm goes so far as to say 
‘‘for the rest of my life’*—heed her not— 
take all she says with a very large grain of 
salt. For her humor for the moment it seems 
the truth, and she has earnestly given it voice, 
and honestly believes, or thinks she does, that 
every word she has uttered reflects her true 
mental and emotional attitude, and that she 
longs to live up to it. But twenty-four 
hours hence or less you would find her moan- 
ing and sighing for the end of this dulness, 
craving the hour when dinners and dances and 
all the season’s gay doings should be set ago- 
ing once more. She will be bored to death 
with days unmarked by the old excitements. 
She finds that quiet hours set her nerves on 
edge ; that the tameness of a colorless life is 
insupportable ; and my lady fair ends by 
concocting ways and means to secure some 
new diversion, if only to get rid of a single 
day, or part of a day, since they have all the 
weight of lead on her hands. Nothing is 
stronger than habit, and what we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to we pine for spite of all 
good resolutions or the lessons some of our 
follies have taught us. These mild agonies 
vanish quickly once worldly affairs begin to 
run their pace once more as they are now do- 
ing, and the woman of fashion is again radi- 
ant, sparkling, busied with conquests, féted, 
and laden with spoils. 


THE BODICE AND THE SKIRT 


Whatever the beauty of the gowns we are 
all moved by curiosity to see, and sometimes 
to enthusiastically admire, we may be sure to 
find the bodices, if not boléros, Russians, if 
not Russians, guimpes. The basques, very 
short and very flat, and generally without 
trimming, are more pronouncedly evident on 
French gowns than on American ones. As 
for skirts, it is found they are seldom seen 
without trimming of some kind. When they 
are not flounced, they are built up with lace 
entredeux running in hoops across the skirt in 
narrow bands, as well as wide ones, with such 
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lovely laces as guipure de Venice, Irish point, 
Luxeuil, Point de Paris, Vages, and Chan- 
tilly, as well as Valenciennes, Cluny, and 
Torchon and Mechlin, for wash dresses. 
Perfectly plain skirts are seldom without the 
relief of a colored transparency, and generally 
the outer skirt and inner lining are treated as 
one. 


UNFIGURED FOULARDS 


Plain, unfigured foulards are not yet in vogue 
over here, but the latest Paris boxes have con- 
tained exceedingly pretty ones, with skirts in 
several plissé flounces, one of which, a beauty 
in yellowish fawn, I greatly admired, de- 
serves mention. There were three deep floun- 
ces finely plissé on the bell-skirt, and each 
flounce had its heading of cream guipure 
showing between. A guipure lace bodice, 
high in the neck, opened on the left with a 
slight blouse effect, a double plissé of white and 
fawn lisse frilling out from the side. Sleeves 
of the usual model, gathered close to the arm, 
moderately draped at the top, long wrists, lace- 
trimmed. Neck band with puckered loops in 
the back, of white silk muslin, and lace 
plaitings, and a broad sash to match, on the 
ends of which very long and broad were three 
rows of plissés, a lace entredeux between each 
plissé. Asan afternoon toilette, worn at the 
driving hour, it was a great success, for then 
one saw how charming was the effect of a 
black lace hat with a tulle brim, white roses 
and mignonette in profusion, an aigrette of 
loops of tulle on the left, supporting rose foli- 
ageand buds. A pale blue gros-gain parasol, 
gold mounted, seemed the perfect note of 
color. 


LACE INLAID SILKS 


If we are seeking great elegance in dress, 
we shall find it in silks inlaid with real laces, 
both entredeux, and separate lace pieces in 
some choice design are used with artistic com- 
bination, the manual work alone in covering 
an entire skirt in this way bringing up its 
value in no mean degree. The bodice has its 
special design as well, while the sleeves are 
usually of entire lace, shirred softly to the 
arm, with an inlaid silkk top drapery. A 
prettily composed neck band in which a color 
is introduced matching either sash or belt, 
while all these must be also in harmony with 
the under silk slip, if not of the same tone. 
The effect of a colored silk slip under so elab- 
orately incrusted a mass of lace is a dream of 
loveliness beyond words. 


LINON OVER SILK 


Very beautiful, too, are gowns where silks 
in pale colors are covered with linon inlaid 
with lace, and the whole of the linon is made 
the field for a continous design, as in skirt, 
bodice, and sleeves and the lace always trans- 
parent. Asan example, waved lines of lace 
alternate with waved lines of embroidered 
linon, the hand-work in white thread. On 
the bottom of the skirt is a flounce to match 
with edge and heading of lace to match, of 
Paris point. A round open bodice with re- 
vers crossing to the left below the opening, 
with fulness enough to form slight drapery 
across the bust, the revers also edged 
with lace and matching the rest of the 
bodice. A ribbon belt of the same shade 
as the under slip, an exquisite pink, is long 
enough to pass around the waist and, returning 
from the right side, turn suddenly up to the 





left rever and finish off there with a smart bow, 
while another of the same kind is placed below 
on the belt itself, trimming the bodice delight- 
fully. Linon sleeves reproduced in lace work 
to match the rest of the gown, but having a 
bias effect over the arm, while the epaulettes 
are straight, edged with lace on one side, and 
the turning of both corners, and then plaited 
up across the top of the shoulders into pretty 
fulness. With an all-lace chemisette and 
collar band, finished with lace plaitings match- 
ing those at the wrists, the charm of this gown 
speaks for itself and carries a distinction not to 
be put into words. To see it in perfection is 
to see it worn witha smart Louis XV hat, of 
pale green silk straw, rolled up jauntily on the 
left side, the crown filled in with quillings of 
black tulle and an aigrette of purest white 
osprey toppling over the left side, with white 
gardenias for cache-peigne. A _ pale-blue, 
chiffon covered parasol, with fluffy flounces for 
bordering and an enameled stick to match, 
with an amethyst studded handle set in silver, 
completed as perfect a toilette as one could 
hope to see. 


THE ART INTEREST 


He Public Art League of the United 
States, whose object and existence 
have already been noticed in these 

columns, is distributing to its members a 
pamphlet containing the proposed bill to be 
presented to Congress establishing a national 
Art Commission, the reasons which have led 
to the selection of the various sections of this 
bill, and requesting suggestions and amenda- 
tions to the same. A synopsis of previous 
efforts at legislation on this subject, compiled 
by Mr. Glenn Brown, concludes the pamph- 
let. The Art Commission of the United 
States is to be ‘‘for the purpose of securing 
the highest degree of excellence in all works 
of art which shall hereafter be purchased or 
constructed by the Government.”’ The inad- 
visability of admitting too many officials, of 
any rank or degree, into this body was strongly 
felt, and it was accordingly resolved to have 
at least a majority of the members removed 
from all suspicion of politics. This majority is 
proposed to be constituted of ‘*the presidents 
of the three principal art associations—the 
American Institute of Architects, the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society and the National 
Academy of Design’’ It seems to us that 
this is much too small a number, and almost 
too exclusively composed of citizens or deni- 
zens of New York City ; the parrot cry of 
favoritism and local prejudice, which is one of 
the evils to be resisted would certainly be 
raised. 

The other sections seem to be less open to 
criticism. The duty of the Commission is 
extended to everything—from a medal to a 
statue, excepting custom-houses, post-offices, 
court-houses and permanent hospitals, the 
cost of which shall not exceed fifty thous- 
and dollars. It was judiciously decided to 
give the Commission the power of instituting 
and conducting competitions, selecting juries 
of experts, and to provide that their selection 
should be final ; special expert and technical 
opinions will be furnished by the officer or de- 
partment under whose authority the work will 
be executed, and the two members of the Com- 
mission to be appointed by the president will 
probably look after ‘the offices.’ No design 
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or model by any member of the Commission 
shall be admitted to competition. Their de- 
cision shall be rendered within sixty days after 
the design has been submitted to them, and if 
this is delayed, ‘‘the decision shall rest with 
the head of the department, bureau or office 
submitting the same.”’ 





THE HARD SETTING DOWN 
OF A SUPERIOR PERSON 


Ot long ago my mother and I found 
ourselves in a crowded carriage of the 
tidal train from Paris to Calais in 

company with an exceedingly pretty and 
‘¢ smart’’ little Englishwoman, just a shade 
too well dressed, her mother and her little 
girl. Very conscious of her wealth, good 
looks and importance, it was not long before 
everybody in the carriage knew that she was 
Mrs. , that she had just been visiting her 
sister, the Comtesse de——-, where her little 
girl (by no means a beauty) was considered 
perfection ; that her man and her maid were 
less than no use in traveling, and finally, that 
she had telegraphed that morning for a cabin 
on the boat. As we drew near the coast we 
found that a severe storm was raging, and 
Mrs. confided her fears of being dreadfully 
sick, as well as the child—who was always 
so—to the admiring and sympathetic audience, 
of which we did not form a part. ‘“ How- 
ever,’ she said, “it matters the less, as we 
are sure to have a cabin; I telegraphed this 
morning.” And, turning to her mother, she 
expressed her regret that there would not be 
room for her in it, and that she should have 
to go in the ladies’ cabin, where she hoped she 
would not be very ill! We listened in silent 
amazement, and when the engaging ‘‘ Mlle. 
Perle,”’ as the child was called, began to ques- 
tion our fellow travelers, pointing a finger at 
each one as she asked: ‘*Have you got a private 
cabin ? or you? or you?’ we became absorbed 
in our books, feeling uncomfortably conscious 
of a cabin engaged a whole week before. 

On reaching the boat, I left my mother in a 
sheltered corner of the deck, while I went in 
search of the official in charge of the cabins ; 
so I was unfortunate enough to lose the end of 
the little incident. 

Mrs. having sent her mother below to 
the horrors of the ladies’ cabin, approached 
the man with the list, whom I had missed, 
and demanded her cabin. Her name was not 
on the list. ‘*Oh, but it must be! I tele- 
graphed this morning. Look again—Mrs. 
Joseph ae 

** No such name here,”’ said the unmoved 
official ; ‘*and anyway ail the cabins were 
taken a week ago.” 

This was the moment chosen by my 
mother, with a fine sense of poetic justice, to 
approach. 

‘* Have you my name there—Mrs. 
she asked. 

‘¢Oh yes, Madam, I was just looking for 
you!’’ and the agent opened the door of a 
large and airy deck cabin near which he stood. 
Mrs. looked aghast, but all in vain. 
Had it not been for the cavalier way in which 
she had consigned her own mother to the 
general cabin, my mother was quite soft- 
hearted enough to have taken the whole 
family in. As it was the snobbish woman 
had to share the horrors of the ladies’ cabin 
with her mother. 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


N the English Pension List, much to 
everyone's surprise, has appeared the 
nafne of Mrs. Anthony Trollope. It 

appears that Anthony Trollope has been 
most unfortunate in his investments and the 
bulk of his fortune was placed by him in a 
concern the profits of which have been steadily 
declining ever since he was induced to commit 
himself to it. Mrs. Trollope has been living 
abroad for economy for some time past, and 
nobody is likely to grudge her the £100 a 
year which has been granted her by Mr. 
Balfour. 


Most people have suffered from the prandial 
hospitality that well-meaning friends have in- 
flicted uponthem. At a large dinner party 
everything depends upon whether a person's 
neighbors are pleasant or the reverse, unless 
he be both gourmand and gourmet. Might 
not the ladies, when they leave the men 
to their cigars, rapidly change their costumes 
and perform a dance of some sort? If this 
were so we should only be going back to past 
times, for Miss Herodias danced at the dinner 
party which ended so unfortunately for poor 
John Baptist. 


It is whispered that President Faure, of the 
French Republic, when he visits the Czar of 
Russia is to take a beautiful goat’s carriage for 
the Grand Duchess Olga and her infant sister, 
and a pair of white goats to draw it, which 
have been furnished by the Jardin d’ Accli- 
matation. The harness will be in red morocco 
leather, lined with strong pink satin and silver 
mounted. There will also be a very fine 
Parisian doll, with an outfit in harmony with 
her prospects, with all the drawing-room, din- 
ing-room, and bed-room furniture that such a 
doll might be supposed to require. 


The new opera, Inez-Mendo, by M. M. 
F. Erlanger, who in order not to be con- 
founded with some one else of the same name 
has adopted that of Frédérick Regnal, was 
given at Covent Garden Opera House recently 
before a brilliant gathering of nobility, the 
Prince of Wales present. The gifted com- 
poser is a devotee of Bizet and Gounod, with 
a touch of Meyerbeer. He affords his singers 
melodious airs and love duets, and a good 
many of the ‘‘numbers’’ might be taken out 
of the opera and sung at concerts. A play of 
Prosper Mérimé afforded hisinspiration. The 
scene is laid in Galicia about 1640, and is 
quite as Spanish as Carmen. 


James Fitz-Maurice Kelly writes an inter- 
esting article refusing to accept the 1604 edi- 
tion of Don Quixote on the representations of 
Sefior Peréz Pastar’s proofs, which he offers in 
various extracts from a day-book called Her- 
mandad, of that period. An interesting in- 
vestigation will soon settle this exciting 
controversy. 


PARIS WHISPERS 


Perfect craze for full-dress gowns in 
transparent white materials, with 


‘<flots’’ of lace, Valenciennes for 
the ‘*buds.*’ White and colored silk slips 
are worn with them, and either the finest of 
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left rever and finish off there with a smart bow, 
while another of the same kind is placed below 
on the belt itself, trimming the bodice delight- 
fully. Linon sleeves reproduced in lace work 
to match the rest of the gown, but having a 
bias effect over the arm, while the epaulettes 

- are straight, edged with lace on one side, and 
the turning of both corners, and then plaited 
up across the top of the shoulders into pretty 
fulness. With an all-lace chemisette and 
collar band, finished with lace plaitings match- 
ing those at the wrists, the charm of this gown 
speaks for itself and carries a distinction not to 
be put into words. To see it in perfection is 
to see it worn witha smart Louis XV hat, of 
pale green silk straw, rolled up jauntily on the 
left side, the crown filled in with quillings of 
black tulle and an aigrette of purest white 
osprey toppling over the left side, with white 
gardenias for cache-peigne. A _ pale-blue, 
chiffon covered parasol, with fluffy flounces for 
bordering and an enameled stick to match, 
with an amethyst studded handle set in silver, 
completed as perfect a toilette as one could 
hope to see. 


THE ART INTEREST 
ge Public Art League of the United 


States, whose object and existence 

have already been noticed in these 
columns, is distributing to its members a 
pamphlet containing the proposed bill to be 
presented to Congress establishing a national 
Art Commission, the reasons which have led 
to the selection of the various sections of this 
bill, and requesting suggestions and amenda- 
tions to the same. A synopsis of previous 
efforts at legislation on this subject, compiled 
by Mr. Glenn Brown, concludes the pamph- 
let. The Art Commission of the United 
States is to be ‘*for the purpose of securing 
the highest degree of excellence in all works 
of art which shall hereafter be purchased or 
constructed by the Government.”’ The inad- 
visability of admitting too many officials, of 
any rank or degree, into this body was strongly 
felt, and it was accordingly resolved to have 
at least a majority of the members removed 
from all suspicion of politics. This majority is 
proposed to be constituted of ‘the presidents 
of the three principal art associations—the 
American Institute of Architects, the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society and the National 
Academy of Design’’ It seems to us that 
this is much too small a number, and almost 
too exclusively composed of citizens or deni- 
zens of New York City; the parrot cry of 
favoritism and local prejudice, which is one of 
the evils to be resisted would certainly be 
raised. 

The other sections seem to be less open to 
criticism. The duty of the Commission is 
extended to everything—from a medal to a 
statue, excepting custom-houses, post-offices, 
court-houses and permanent hospitals, the 
cost of which shall not exceed fifty thous- 
and dollars. It was judiciously decided to 
give the Commission the power of instituting 
and conducting competitions, selecting juries 
of experts, and to provide that their selection 
should be final; special expert and technical 
opinions will be furnished by the officer or de- 
partment under whose authority the work will 
be executed, and the two members of the Com- 
mission to be appointed by the president will 
probably look after ‘‘ the offices."” No design 
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or model by any member of the Commission 
shall be admitted to competition. Their de- 
cision shall be rendered within sixty days after 
the design has been submitted to them, and if 
this is delayed, ‘* the decision shall rest with 
the head of the department, bureau or office 
submitting the same.”’ 





THE HARD SETTING DOWN 
OF A SUPERIOR PERSON 


Ot long ago my mother and I found 
ourselves in a crowded carriage of the 
tidal train from Paris to Calais in 

company with an exceedingly pretty and 
*¢ smart’’ little Englishwoman, just a shade 
too well dressed, her mother and her little 
girl. Very conscious of her wealth, good 
looks and importance, it was not long before 
everybody in the carriage knew that she was 
Mrs. , that she had just been visiting her 
sister, the Comtesse de——-, where her little 
girl (by no means a beauty) was considered 
perfection ; that her man and her maid were 
less than no use in traveling, and finally, that 
she had telegraphed that morning for a cabin 
on the boat. As we drew near the coast we 
found that a severe storm was raging, and 
Mrs. confided her fears of being dreadfully 
sick, as well as the child—who was always 
so—to the admiring and sympathetic audience, 
of which we did not form a part. “ How- 
ever,’’ she said, “it matters the less, as we 
are sure to have a cabin; I telegraphed this 
morning.” And, turning to her mother, she 
expressed her regret that there would not be 
room for her in it, and that she should have 
to go in the ladies’ cabin, where she hoped she 
would not be very ill! We listened in silent 
amazement, and when the engaging ‘¢ Mlle. 
Perle,’ as the child was called, began to ques- 
tion our fellow travelers, pointing a finger at 
each one as she asked: ‘*Have you got a private 
cabin ? or you? or you?” we became absorbed 
in our books, feeling uncomfortably conscious 
of a cabin engaged a whole week before. 

On reaching the boat, I left my motherin a 
sheltered corner of the deck, while I went in 
search of the official in charge of the cabins ; 
so I was unfortunate enough to lose the end of 
the little incident. 

Mrs. having sent her mother below to 
the horrors of the ladies’ cabin, approached 
the man with the list, whom I had missed, 
and demanded her cabin. Her name was not 
on the list. ‘*Oh, but it must be! I tele- 
graphed this morning. Look again—Mrs. 
Joseph ine 

** No such name here,’’ said the unmoved 
official ; ‘*and anyway all the cabins were 
taken a week ago.”” 

This was the moment chosen by my 
mother, with a fine sense of poetic justice, to 
approach. 

‘« Have you my name there—Mrs. 
she asked. 

‘©Oh yes, Madam, I was just looking for 
you!’’ and the agent opened the door of a 
large and airy deck cabin near which he stood. 
Mrs. looked aghast, but all in vain. 
Had it not been for the cavalier way in which 
she had consigned her own mother to the 
general cabin, my mother was quite soft- 
hearted enough to have taken the whole 
family in. As it was the snobbish woman 
had to share the horrors of the ladies’ cabin 
with her mother. 
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N the English Pension List, much to 
O everyone's surprise, has appeared the 
nafne of Mrs. Anthony Trollope. It 
appears that Anthony Trollope has been 
most unfortunate in his investments and the 
bulk of his fortune was placed by him in a 
concern the profits of which have been steadily 
declining ever since he was induced to commit 
himself to it. Mrs. Trollope has been living 
abroad for economy for some time past, and 
nobody is likely to grudge her the £100 a 
year which has been granted her by Mr. 
Balfour. 


Most people have suffered from the prandial 
hospitality that well-meaning friends have in- 
flicted uponthem. At a large dinner party 
everything depends upon whether a person's 
neighbors are pleasant or the reverse, unless 
he be both gourmand and gourmet. Might 
not the ladies, when they leave the men 
to their cigars, rapidly change their costumes 
and perform a dance of some sort? If this 
were so we should only be going back to past 
times, for Miss Herodias danced at the dinner 
party which ended so unfortunately for poor 
John Baptist. 


It is whispered that President Faure, of the 
French Republic, when he visits the Czar of 
Russia is to take a beautiful goat's carriage for 
the Grand Duchess Olga and her infant sister, 
and a pair of white goats to draw it, which 
have been furnished by the Jardin d’ Accli- 
matation. The harness will be in red morocco 
leather, lined with strong pink satin and silver 
mounted. There will also be a very fine 
Parisian doll, with an outfit in harmony with 
her prospects, with all the drawing-room, din- 
ing-room, and bed-room furniture that such a 
doll might be supposed to require. 


The new opera, Inez-Mendo, by M. M. 
F. Erlanger, who in order not to be con- 
founded with some one else of the same name 
has adopted that of Frédérick Regnal, was 
given at Covent Garden Opera House recently 
before a brilliant gathering of nobility, the 
Prince of Wales present. The gifted com- 
poser is a devotee of Bizet and Gounod, with 
a touch of Meyerbeer. He affords his singers 
melodious airs and love duets, and a good 
many of the ‘‘numbers’’ might be taken out 
of the opera and sung at concerts. A play of 
Prosper Mérimé afforded hisinspiration. The 
scene is laid in Galicia about 1640, and is 
quite as Spanish as Carmen. 


James Fitz-Maurice Kelly writes an inter- 
esting article refusing to accept the 1604 edi- 
tion of Don Quixote on the representations of 
Sefior Peréz Pastar’s proofs, which he offers in 
various extracts from a day-book called Her- 
mandad, of that period. An interesting in- 
vestigation will soon settle this exciting 
controversy. 


PARIS WHISPERS 


Perfect craze for full-dress gowns in 
transparent white materials, with 
‘¢flots’’ of lace, Valenciennes for 

the ‘‘buds.*’ White and colored silk slips 
are worn with them, and either the finest of 
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(Continued from page 108) 

white lace, or open-work silk, or lisle-thread 
hose, with white kid shoes or—the last cry— 
mauve, rose pink and pale green kid ties. 
With the latter, besides the white silk or 
thread stockings, it is exceedingly smart to 
wear black silk ones, embroidered in the color 
of the slip or in mixed colors. 

Sashes are never so smart of ribbon as of 
chiffon, gauze and mousseline de soie, with 
long rounded ends, frilled, or square ends in 
plissés. 

Very short Marie Antoinette fichus of diaph- 
anous fabrics, crossed at the bust, frilled 
with plaitings or lace, the long ends tied in 
the back, are the chic thing for slender fig- 
ures. With them is worn the lovely Winter- 
halter Tuscan hat, Empress Eugenie, with 
an abundance of white plumes. 

Boas of delicately colored ostrich feathers 
are seen on all the smart women, and pale 
gray ones quite the rage. If you wear a 
gray gown, your boa must be gray, and your 
kid ties and gloves must be of the same shade. 
Everything matches according to the latest 
mode. Colors are introduced in the hat, in 
the parasol, in the sash and in the petticoat. 
For gray toilettes select coral, geranium-pink, 
rose-pink, orange or green. 

A new braclet to chronicle—a gold chain, 
set at intervals with gold hearts with a pre- 
cious stone in the centre of each. There 
must be as many hearts as there are letters in 
one’s name and the stones must indicate the 
letters. Charlotte, for instance, has nine let- 
ters. There must be three groups of three 
hearts with a C, coral; H, hyacinth; A, 
amethyst ; R, ruby; L, lapis; O, opal; T, 
turquoise; E, emerald. Dearest, far and 
away the favorite, has D, diamond; E, Em- 
erald ; A, amethyst ; R, ruby ; E, emerald ; 
S, sapphire ; T, turquoise. 

Cravats are worn with rings and slides in all 
sorts of charming designs. Perhaps the 
double-headed serpent or two serpents vis-a-vis 
beautifully jeweled are the most chic. You 
pin your cravats with jeweled pins, very lovely 
ones, the Victorian souvenir of 1897, in dia- 
monds, being highly in favor. Gun metal 
and diamonds for men’s jewelry. 





GLIMPSES 
Mrs. ReGcie— 


“ Reggie was abominable. He would not 
let me go over for my gowns. I shan’t be fit 
to be seen next winter.”’ 

Mrs Arcuie: ‘¢ And why not, what were 
his reasons ?*’ 

Mrs. Recoie: ‘* Haven't you heard about 
the tariff? Those horrid old politicians won't 
let any of us fetch over more than one hundred 
dollars’ worth of things in our trunks without 
paying an enormous duty. They know per- 
fectly well they are our own belongings, you 
know. Can you imagine anything so stupid ? 
I don’t suppose they ever gave their wives a 
hundred dollars in their lives, and they fancy 
it will buy all a woman wants. Why we 
couldn't buy our stockings with it, could we?”” 

Mrs. ARCHER (with a sigh): ‘* Well, if 
that’s the case, the sooner we make up with 
our dressmakers the better. I must smooth 
over affairs with Madame C and Madame 
D by paying my bills, or I shall be left 
in the lurch. I thought I could let them run 
for another year. It’s too bad!”’ 








THaT— 


Ribbon bows for the hair look so well with 
summery gowns. 


THaT— 


To be smart you must carry at times a 
Marquise parasol, its pretty handle doubling 
up when the parasol is closed. They are so 
convenient in a _ téte-d-téte, and quite as 
coquettish as a fan. An 1820 style revived. 


THaT— 


The fashionable felt hat—the latest cry— 
is of silyer-gray felt, with a broad, round 
crown and turned-up sides, bound with black 
velvet and a black velvet band, with or with- 
out a stiff feather or two. With a long covert 
driving coat nothing can exceed the com- 
bination for ultra smartness. 


POSTSCRIPT FROM PARIS LETTER— 


My pretty new ties are of gray kid, with 
a Blucher flap on the instep, a small kid 
tongue attached all in one piece on the out- 
side, where they fasten with an oval steel 
buckle. Wearing buckles on the side of 
your tie seems very odd, but you have no 
idea how chic it is. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WHITE LAWN CRA- 
VATS— 


Procure French organdie, a strip six to 
seven inches wide and two yards long. The 
ends to be embroidered across or of lace entre- 
deux, with lace at the bottom or in graduated 
plaitings of three on each. Pass it twice 
round the neck, tie it in front with a bow or 
slip it through a ring or slide prettily jeweled 
and let the ends fall. 


NEWPORT NOTES 


Child born with a jeweled spoon in 
A his mouth begins life with a most 

charming function—at its christening. 
All that is choicest in the gardens of a 
superb country home is gathered to do him 
honor; foliage, plants, and rare blossoms 
deck every nook and corner, and in the 
great hall is a floral cradle with silk and 
lace linings over pillows of down. A table 
laden with bowls, spoons, porringers, cups, 
trays, night-lamps, small studs, brooches, 
toilet articles, rattles, and many more 
articles beautifully wrought in gold and 
silver, are spread out to be admired by the 
fond mother as her son’s first gifts. The pret- 
tiest gowns were worn at this féte, which 
ended in music and dance in the late after- 
noon. Not a hundred miles from town 
where this goodly company were gathered 
many of the gowns were worthy of extrava- 
gant admiration, while all were well fitted for 
chronicling. 

An ultra-smart gown there was, a shimmer- 
ing silvery gray gauze, dashed with design of 
floating white vapor. Built over a geranium- 
pink silk, as the sky at dawn were the 
changing lights of its reflections. Kilted 
gauze and lace flounced the demi-traine skirt 
around the bottom. Its round waist had in 
front a large plaid formed by three rows of 
pearl guimpe—that is, the pearls were set upon 
a half-inch lace net of gold and silver, and two 
bands, of three rows each,. crossed the bodice 
horizontally, and two bands corresponding 
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crossed these vertically, a double jabot of 
round point lace frilling the left side opening. 
Tight sleeves with short top puffs and wide 
bracelets of many rows of pearl trimming be- 
low, and at the wrists three rows forming a 
cuff, upward pointed, its lace frills falling over 
the hand. Rows of pearls make a charming 
collar band, with more point lace quilled up at 
the back. A diamond bat brooch on the 
shoulder where the jabot begins, and a dia- 
mond chain with jeweled scent bottle tucked 
into a pink Liberty satin belt draped into the 
figure in folds with a diamond buckle on the 
left, where the jabot ends, the buckle being 
set in a bow of satin. 


GOWN OF GRENADINE 


A white canvas grenadine with an open lace 
mesh, built over a delicate primrose-yellow 
silk, was universally admired. Five pale yel- 
lowish beige lace flounces were festooned about 
the bottom of the separately hung skirt, each 
flounce having for heading a narrow yellow and 
black satin beading. A round seamless 
bodice, the grenadine draped over the silk lin- 
ing without any fulness, having in front a nar- 
row straight opening, down which fell a 
flounce of beige lace, across the top of which 
were three yellow silk tabs edged with the 
same narrow heading, and these button over 
the lace with cabochon emerald buttons with 
marked effect. A rather wide silk belt in pale 
locust-green, the left side fastening consisting 
of puckered-up rosettes. The sleeves, modeled 
in one piece, have long wrists turned up with 
beige lace laid on flat. Collar band of yellow 
silk with yellow silk plaitings, and an inside 
plaiting of beige lace very full at the back. 

Gowns in white transparent woolens, em- 
broidered in Algerian colors—reds, blues, 
greens, purples, and yellows are extremely 
smart looking. Sometimes the skirts have 
graceful designs boldly drawn and embroidered 
on them, such as a flowering tree branch or 
odd tropical plant, or it may turn out to be in 
other cases a purely Oriental design. The 
bodice sometimes will have all the embroidery 
in this Moorish style confined to it alone, the 
skirt being untrimmed or of another material 
altogether. Very chic is a bodice of this sort, 
the design in long vertical lines from collar 
band to the edge of the short, flat basque, 
where the design terminates effectively, and no 
two lines are embroidered in the same colors. 
On the sleeves the line of embroidery runs on 
the outer seam, a long line terminating effect- 
ively also at the top fulness. Quantities of 
lace appear in jabot down the front of the 
bodice, as well as a full half-ruff of lace at the 
neck, together with ruffles at the wrist. 

Figured organdies and baréges built over 
taffeta are lavishly trimmed with laces of all 
kinds, transparent insertions in all widths and 
flouncings of all depths. No gowns are more 
dressy than these. Organdies and batiste in 
solid colors are charming wrought with trans- 
parent incrustations of lace on both skirt and 
bodice, the lace being white, yellow, beige, 
or black, elaborate or simple, but always 
effective. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF WHITE BRAIDING 


White braiding in silk or wool is also charm- 
ing on gowns of light woolen texture, a bis- 
cuit-colored serge being a delightful example 
in its simplicity and chic. The skirt hung 
separately over a silk lining on the same tone, 


(Continued on page 112) 
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(Continued from page 110) 

and was braided around the bottom to the 
depth of two inches in white silk braid feather 
edged, the design being an overlapping plume. 
A round bodice fitting the figure—in fact, it 
was a long-waisted Eton, which met at the 
neck, then spread out into an acute angle, 
showing a white piqué vest, buttoned up 
closely with small lapis lazuli buttons. Braided 
on each front were slender plumes turning 
towards the shoulders, the bottom of the waist 
finished by several rows of braid, laid on -flat 
and close to suggest a belt. Tailor sleeves, 
plume braiding, forming rather a deep cuff. 
Low collar band, braided flat like the belt, 
with a lapis blue satin stock and linen collar 
for neck finish on some occasions, while 
changes, in mousseline de soie frills, are more 
appropriate for others. 





THE DEVIL AND THE 
MIRROR 
_ lady sat in front of her mirror read- 


ing a letter. The boudoir was dainty 
and well appointed, like the fair oc- 
cupant. 

She smiled faintly as she read. It was late 
in the season and smiles are very faint then, 
especially in one’s own sanctuary. 

«¢ May I call to-morrow—to continue our 
talk of last night while at Mrs. Blank’s?”’ 
was what the page told her. 

She was thinking, and it was early in the 
day and thinking was a task ; then, besides, 
the coffee had tasted flat—many things did of 
late. 

The maid brought her a card. It an- 
nounced The Devil. 

‘In here, I will see him in here.’” She 
did not move from her mirror, or touch her 
hair as all women do. She and The Devil 
were old friends—what mattered ? 

He came in quietly and drawing a chair 
near to her, he sat down. 

**¢ You don’t seem surprised to see me.”’ 

‘¢No, have you been away ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, you have scarcely noticed me of 
late.”* 

‘¢ Perhaps I am confident without you.”’ 

«¢ Don't be ungrateful.”’ 

The lady shrugged her shoulders. 

The Devil smiled a little smile which was 
not lost on the lady. 

«¢ I came about this,** picking up the letter 
from her knees, ‘thought you might like me 
to post your answer."” 

‘¢ I have not decided.”” 

‘¢ Let me help you to make it yes.” 

‘¢Why?’’ The lady saw her reflection in 
her mirror for a moment. 

‘¢ Why—why, my dear—well, Iam jaded 
and absolutely dull. I put this little affair in 
your way. I want amusement.”’ 

*¢ You have other clients of my sex.”’ 

‘« But they are not you.”” 

**T have heard that before.”’ 

‘¢ You want to drive a bargain—what is 
it ?”” 

‘« He is so clever, with a future before him, 
why not let him alone ?”’ 

‘« He is new; so unusual a specimen, and 
would prove entertaining.”’ 

‘*Bah! You area fool.” 

«¢T am the Devil.”’ 

«¢ Therefore a fool.’’ 

ss Yes?”’ 


VOGUE 





*¢ You make a contract with a woman 

‘* Because men are fools,’’ broke in his 
majesty. 

The lady smiled. The Devil did not 
notice. 

«¢ You mean you can’t manage them single- 
handed, so you make a contract with a woman 
to show a man the road to your front door. 
And pray, what do you give tothe woman ?”’ 

*¢ Experience, amusement, reputation.” 

‘¢ But I am surfeited with amusement and 
experience, and I am too valuable to you for 
you to let my reputation suffer.” 

‘¢ You must be falling in love.”’ 

‘<I wonder !"" 

*« A catastrophe—don’t.”” 

‘«Humpbh !"" 

** By the bye, my dear, do you know that 
of late some of your fools have not turned to 
me when you have thrown them over ?”’ 

‘¢ That is because you are old-fashioned, 
use stale methods ; in fact, you are desper- 
ately dull.”’ 

‘¢ Or you becoming stupid.”’ 

‘*T am becoming full of years, you mean.”’ 

*« Come, let us not quarrel, here is an op- 
portunity, a brilliant one for both of us.”’ 

‘*No, I am tired of it all, I am even weary 
of you.”” 

‘* My dear, the season has worn on you. 
Let us leave the plum to further ripen.”’ 

The sun was higher in the heavens now, 
and the lady could see her reflection a little 
clearer. 

The devil rose; he saw the lady observing 
herself in her mirror. 

‘*Ah’’-—he drew his breath in sharply— 
‘IT had not noticed your mirror before. I 
account now for your mood. It isa very clear 
glass.”” 

«Yes, it has been in the garret for many 
years, but I had it brought down and hung 
here.” 

**I do not admire mirrors."” 

‘No, I should judge not."’ The lady 
rose, the sun streamed through the windows 
and lighted up the glory of her hair. 

There was a moment’s silence, then the lady 
spoke : 

‘*Shall you remain while I write my 
answer?’ 

The Devil smiled. ‘*I accept my dis- 
missal, perhaps we will be better friends when 
we meet again. You leave town soon ; New- 
port, I suppose—may see you there.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps."* 

“It is a very pretty mirror, dear, but old 
fashioned ; don’t take it with you.” 

‘* No, I don’t think they would appreciate 
it there.’” 

‘¢ And your answer’’—shaking the letter— 
*< will be se 

‘¢No,”’ she softly answered. 

The Devil bowed and left the room, and as 
he went down the street he told himself with 
a sigh that the older a woman grows the more 
apt she is to take a fancy to a garret mirror. 

Maym Kelso. 








THE LAST MAN TO ASK 


There had been a fearful accident on the rail- 
way at a lonely point about fifty miles from the 
city. 

The railroad company denied all knowl- 
edge of any mishap, but it sent a train-load of 
surgeons and nurses to the scene, with band- 
ages and liniments. Reporters were not 
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allowed on the train. There was no way of 
getting tothe place where the accident had 
occurred, and so the newspaper men haunted 
the station, ready to interview anybody who 
arrived. 

Finally a train came in and one reporter 
said to another, as he indicated an important 
looking man : 

«“ I’m going to question him.”’ 

*¢It’s not worth while,”’ replied the other 
reporter. ‘* That man won't know a thing. 
He is the railroad’s own press agent.”” 


Uncle Josh had been to the annual county 
cattle show, and was telling his spouse of the 
sights and wonders : 

‘‘What do yer ‘spose, Mother! Sairy 
Ann Blood’s got merried, and I don’t b’ lieve 
her folks know a word on't, leastwise they 
didn’t last Wednesday when I helped her 
tather get in the medder-hay ; I happened to 
go rite by her shop when I went to the deepo. 
She seed me and rapped on the winder, so I 
stopped a minnit to the frount door, and there, 
right upon the post, in big yaller letters was 
‘Sara Blood, modist.” *” 

‘*Sairy Ann Blood,’ ses I, ‘‘when in 
timenation did yer git spliced? I'd like to 
see Mr. Modist, so’s I could tell your folks 
what kind of a looking chap you'd got, but 
it’s the last train home, so I can't stop ; but I 
*spose you'll be coming home on a honey- 
moon.”” 

‘¢ And do you know that girl laughed as 
though she'd kill herself. I gess she must be 
oncommon happy.”’ 





The emancipation of woman progresses. 
In Paris the Théatre féministe international 
has just been established, for the production 
of dramatic works, written by women or by men, 
treating the great feminine problems from the 
social and moral point of view, and also for 
those on all subjects written by women. There 
are, moreover, to be semi-monthly feminine 
conferences or conversations. Inthe opinion of 
the organizers, the claims of woman, ‘‘ which, 
up to the present time, have been somewhat 
bitter and discordant, cannot but gain by being 
transferred to the field of the drama, where 
art, the passions, the emotions, will become 
the indispensable elements of their success.”” 
Another of these manifestations is the found- 
ing of the Théatre cierque by the editors of 
L’Enclos, in which ‘‘ will be sketched the 
dreams of to-day which will become the reali- 
ties of to-morrow,’’ and in which ‘* will be 
played the dramas of revolt and of enthu- 
siasm."’ These representations are to be given 
in the differing workingmen’s quarters of 
Paris. There is a considerable resemblance 
in the hysterical manifestations of both sexes. 


It will be curious to see the effect of the 
sale of the late William Hood Stewart's col- 
lections of paintings in this city next January 
on the present popular tendency towards early 
British art. It is probable that a certain sen- 
sitiveness to the decline of enthusiasm in 
Fortuny worship had much to do with the 
transferral of this sale to this country ; but 
that decline is thought to have been communi- 
cated to the American buyer likewise. It 
will require some catholicity in the popular 
collector to transfer his adoration from his thin 
Sir Joshuas to the glittering Choix du Modele. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 


of apricot barége, with hair-line stripes 

of white satin, built over apricot silk, 
Full, gathered skirt separately hung, with 
very narrow inside quilling of barége on the 
bottom. Boléro tatfeta lined, closed on the 
left with three fancy buttons, and trimmed 
crosswise with three groups of narrow black 
velvet. Sleeves untrimmed, white mousseline 
de soie plaitings at wrists, and crescent frill 
of the same attached to black satin neck 
band. Black satin belt, long ends. 

Fig. 4575—Lingerie tea gown of white 
mull, incrusted with a partly embroidered de- 
sign mingled with Valenciennes and built 
over a rose-pink slip. Voluminous back 
drapery attached to a straight band across the 
shoulders, and hidden by a bertha cape match- 
ing gown, bordered with a tucked pink 
mousseline de soie band, seed pearl cord on 
the edges, and Valenciennes flounce at the 
bottom. Lace bow knotted in front. The 
open sides of gown finished with flounce of 
lace, showing centre panel of white mousse- 
line de soie plissé over pink silk, and a 
Raphael chemisette matching, the neck bor- 
dered by a Valenciennes insertion. White 
transparent sleeves matching also, and shirred 
to the arm without drapery. 

Fig. 4535 — Ready for a promenade. 
Gown of hyacinth-blue linon built over cerise 
taffeta. Skirt has a full gathered flounce 
reaching above the knee, headed by an in- 
sertion of wide beige Honiton, with narrow 
quillings on each side of blue linon. Skirt 
yoke, vertically strapped with insertions of 
narrower Honiton, and they appear to con- 
tinue on the round, gathered waist in four 
straps. Blue linon sleeves very much 
crumpled, with puffs at the top. Cerise silk 
neck band and belt. 

Fig. 4545—High neck dinner spencer of 
sky-blue uncut velvet shot with white. 
Boléro front, Greek model embroidered in 
diamonds. Deep fall of English thread lace 
plissé over white satin for front, Velvet 
sleeves close to the arm with puffs and 
wrists crenelated with diamond embroidery 
on the edges. White satin neck band and 
lace crescent frill attached. 

Fig. 4542—In and out of town. Gown 
of linen and silk mixture in fawn and white 
check, Skirt trimmed with narrow ribbon, 
a deeper shade of fawn, in four straight rings 
across the whole width, while in front extra 
graduated rows end in swirls, the ribbon be- 
ing gathered into form. Round, gathered 
blouse bodice, having a full ruffle below the 
belt bound with ribbon, and sapphire buckle. 
Front of dark blue mousseline de soie in sev- 
eral plissé frills. Blue neck band and neck 
trimming to match the front. Sleeves close 
to the arm but draped at the top, with blue 
frills at wrists. 

Fig. 4577—Seaside toilette. 
pale linden-green batiste, with 
alternating panels of batiste plissé and 
Valenciennes insertions in perpendicular 
rows. Round bodice, with yoke of Valen- 
ciennes and batiste; white low badice is of 
batiste plissé, with batiste plissé scarfs 
crossing in front, Long plain batiste sleeves. 
Sash of black velvet ribbon, ties in the back, 
with long ends. 

Fig. 4521—Dancing frock of rose-pink 

lk muslin built over pink taffeta. Full 
skirt, with two rows of black Chantilly in- 
sertions transparently inset around the bot- 
tom and three rows across the upper front, 
ending at the back under a large pink taffeta 
bow attached to girdle. Décolleté pink silk 
bodice fitting the figure, with pink tulle 
bertha forming sleeves in lateral puffs, divided 
by Chantilly insertions. Shoulder knots of 
pink taffera. 

Fig. 4570—Casino luncheon gown of 
pearl.gray crépe de chine, skirt separately 
hung over match silk, with transparent in- 
setting at the top of guipure lace embroid- 
ered with turquoises. Round, high blouse 
bodice, with sleeveless guipure overbodice to 
match, Crépe sleeves close to the arm. 
White mousseline de soie belt, with bow and 
ends, plissé, at the left side. 

Fig. 4571—Garden-party gown of pale 
straw-color silk organdie, built over palest 
absinthe green taffeta, skirt incrusted with 
point de France around the bottom. Half- 


iy Ig. 4544—For afternoon visits a gown 


Gown of 
skirt in 





low bodice opening on the left, completely 
incrusted with lace, the sleeves of silk organ- 
die, quite plain, lace at the wrists. Chemi- 
sette, neck band and frills, all of lace. Belt 
and left side bows of black.and-white striped 
ribbon. 

Fig. 4574—Afternoon Tea. Gown of 
pale bluet-blue linon, over white silk, Skirt 
sunplaited and mounted on a stole front with 
yoke, of linon also, incrusted with écru lace, 
the edge ruched with lace as well. Stole 
blouse to match, ruched with lace, over 
plaited linon bodice. Blue linon sleeves, 
écru lace frills at wrists. Blue tulle scarf 
and bow finishes the neck. 

Fig. 4539—Charming model, either for 
white or colored piqués, white serge, crépon, 
or poplinette. ‘The skirt is to be trimmed 
with braid or guimp in three rings below the 
belt. An open jacket bodice, with short 
basque, the fronts in Hussar braiding, revers 
and rolling collar, if not in piqué, of white 
moiré. Tight sleeves, with puffs at the 
shoulders; wrists crenelated, with braid or 
guimp trimmings and narrow lace. Front of 
silk muslin, the top festooned with lace, and 
a crescent frill to match attached to either a 
white lawn or white silk neck band. In 
this case a white silk belt follows. Black 
satin belt and neck band, also most appro- 
priate and very smart. 

Fig. 4582—Dress hat of white or yellow 
straw, with crumpled crown, its brim over- 
laid with white gauze plaitings, and two long 
white plumes placed end to end across the 
front, with a large jeweled buckle in the 
centre. 


ET 


Note of preparation is in the air, and 

A on all sides are evidences that theatri- 

cal managers feel encouraged to pro- 

vide costly entertainments in legitimate lines. 

The expectations are that when the season is 

fairly launched there will be no fewer than 

thirty-nine places of amusement in New York 
city alone, 

The vanguard of the army of entertainers 
will begin engagements in August. Never 
Again, that jolly comedy which held the 
boards for so many consecutive weeks, returns 
to the Garrick on 16 Aug., for a stay of one 
week only. It is to be followed by the Good 
Mr. Best. 

On 16 August also Daly’s Theatre will be 
opened with a revival of The Circus Girl. 

The Knickerbocker Theatre opens on 
23 August, the play to be presented being a 
revised edition of One Round of Pleasure. 

What Happened to fone’, a comedy by 
George H. Broadhurst, has been selected to 
open the remodeled and redecorated theatre, 
the Manhattan, heretofore known as the 
Standard. It is announced that one thousand 
electric lights will shed a dazzling radiance 
on Manhattan audiences. The opening night 
is set down for 30 August. 

On 23 August Mr. Hammerstein’s Music 
Hall is to open with Very Little Faust, with 
the same company that appeared in it at 
Manhattan Beach. The Hammerstein theatre, 
having undergone structural separation from 
the other parts of the build.ng, is to be re- 
named The Lyric and La Poupée is to be 
given there later. 

Secret Service begins a three week’s run 
at the Empire on 30 August. 

The Girl from Paris re appears at the 
Herald Square Theatre toward the end of the 
month for a short run. It is to be followed 
by The French Maid, 

A company of English players is to appear 
in In Town atthe Knickerbocker Theatre. 

Miss Maud Adams will appear at the Em- 
pire in late September in either Phroso or 
The Little Minister. 

A Bachelor’s Honeymoon is announced to 
open at Hoyt s Theatre on 6 September. 

Nature, the spectacular play billed for pro- 
duction at the Academy of Music, is to have 
diversified and especially brilliant scenic and 
mechanical effects. 

It is to be noticed that the forgoing 
notes deal exclusively with futurity. There is 
in town at present an operetta which is given 
on the Casino Roof Garden, and there are the 
always enjoyable concerts of the Metropolitan 


Permanent Orchestra. For the rest vaude- 


ville reigns, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town, 

Keith’s— Vaudeville, 

Proctor’s-—Variety. 

Casino Root Garden— Vaudeville. 

Pastor’s—Continuovs performance. 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s concerts, Paine’s fire- 
works and Very Little Faust. 

Koster and Bial’s —Variety. 

Madison Square Roof Garden-- Concerts. 

Eden Masée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks. 


A NEW YORK TAILOR ON RUS- 
SIAN BLOUSE 


He question as to what is a Russia. 

I blouse is very difficult to decide, as 
the term is used with equal correct- 

ness when applied to the bodice made with 


or without a ruffle. 
The Russian effect is given when the waist 
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Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


1s0 DUANE STREET, NEw YORK. 
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is made to fasten down the side and made 
with a blouse front. The bottom can be 
finished with a belt stopping at the waist- 
line, or with a skirt piece (a ruffle) reaching 
any length desired. 


FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 


in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, £3.00, 
by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York. 


An Ounce of Economy 





sults in A POUND OF LOSS. 


Costs [lore is Usually worth More. 


vali 


It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


THE GENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 
MAKES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 
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is an enemy 
to the fancy shirt. Heat and woe 
bing damage both the color and the 
fabric. The shirt materials that 
stand this test are made by Mount 
Vernon Mills. ‘The colors are 
woven in—the fabrics are the best 
the loom can produce. When buy- 
ing a fancy shirt, (r'nesiige, ask if the 
fabric was made by 


Mount Vernon Millis. 


An instructive book for shirt wearers malied free. 


MT. VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 





in the Purchase of Skirt Binding Often Re- 
That which 





Costs a Littie Extra to Get, but Wise Women 
Buy It Because IT LOOKS BETTER, WEARS 
BETTER, and IS BETTER than Anything Else. 
LOOK ON THE BACK fer tie letters S.H. & M. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 














CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


BICYCLE SKIRTS. 
Ask forOu Make. 
See Our Trade-Mark— 
Take 


ng other. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
HERRING-BONE and FRENCH 


HAIR CLOTH. 


«« The Survival of the fittest !’’ 
For GENERAL Use and Bicycle SKIRTS. 


FASHIONABLE dressmakers will advise their patrons to use not less than 15 
‘nches Hair Cloth for Fall and Winter Skirts and Underskirts and for a safety-guard 


STYLES—Herring-bone, rol3, 16/3, rol4. 
French, 146/3, 200/3, 20623. 
French Imperial, 20644. 
Grey, Biack or White. 
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; WHAT THEY READ !\ 


AN ENGLISH AMERICAN 


MONTRESOR, 1496. 


LOVE STORY, 1854-1894. BY LOOTA 


American love story, 1854-1894,"’ 

should have kings and knights in armor, 
and just what “1496” has to do with it, are 
questions that will somewhat perplex the 
readers of this little story, but as there is very 
little other mental effort connected with it, 
these problems need not deter anyone from 
reading the book, if they have absolutely 
nothing else to do. 

It is a rather pretty little tale, told in a 
foolish way, and adorned with some of the 
most extraordinary specimens of original 
verse ever published. (F. Tennyson Neely. ) 


y% why the cover of an ‘* English 


THE HONOR OF A PRINCESS, 
SCRIBNER 


If the Prisoner of Zenda had not been 
succeeded by such a number of stories in imi- 
tation of it, this work might have been pro- 
nounced very pretty, and indeed it is not far 
from deserving a good word as it is. Mr. 
Scribner is somewhat ill at ease in his self- 
imposed fetters of supposed Elizabethan Eng- 
lish, indulging in such strange locutions as 
‘thou hath,’’ ‘*I wouldst,’’ ‘‘they con- 
cerneth; ’’ while thee and thou receive as 
hard usage as ever Quaker gave, and the mono- 
syllable **be’’ is very hard worked, having 
to serve such varied antecedents as I, he, she, 
it, they and you, But it is a clean, cheerful, 
little story, full of honest love and honest 
fighting, and for this we are fain to be grate- 
ful in these days. 

The publishers are to be complimented on 
an exceedingly pretty cover, but is a pity 
that most of the publications of this house are 
printed on a coarse and cheap-appearing paper. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) 


BY F, KIMBALL 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, 
BY JEROME K. JEROME 


BLUE AND GREEN, 


Like most writers, Mr. Jerome has thought 
it necessary to forsake for a time the vein in 
which he first achieved success, in order to 
prove to a discriminating public that he can 
be something else than fanny. Whether he 
has succeeded or not will probably remain a 
moot point. Inthe first portion of the book, 
nine tales collected from various English peri- 
odicals are devoted to this effort ; the second 
part, consisting of what he is pleased to call 
** characterscapes,’” returns to his usual man- 
ner, and here he is amusing. The explana- 
tion of the somewhat recondite title is hidden 








Ne of Vogue’s 


most useful re- 
cently published 


articles was in 


the 


form of a 


letter _ collating 


the best fiction of 


The 


the season. 


following notes 


on books are al- 
so of interest to 
readers who care 


for in current 


literature. 


away behind the title-page in the form of a 
not very apposite nursery rhyme, the first 
verse of which reads : 
“* La-ven-der’s blue, did-dle-did-dle ! 
La-ven-der’s green ; 
When I am king, did-dle did-dle! 
You shall be queen!*’ (Macmillan.) 


A PROFESSIONAL LOVER. BY GYP. TRANS- 
LATED BY MRS, EDWARD LEES COFFEY 


** Ah me, what perils do environ the wight 
who meddles with the cold iron’”” of transla- 
tion without further equipment than a mere 
grammatical, and as it were, experimental 
knowledge of French—and a dictionary. Of 
al) writers to be so meddled with, Gyp, whose 
style is the fin mot or everything that is most 
modern and colloquial and e<sentially (and 
locally) Parisian, is the most dangerous, and 
the bald literalness of this rendering alto- 
gether fails to reveal any of the graces of wit 
and vivacity which in the original appear to 
excuse the faults of this risqué chronicle, 
Such absurd mistranslations as ‘*to take her 
waist,’’ **red as a cock,’’ together with the 
attempt to deal with the Baron’s German- 
Jew accent by a most extraordinary system of 
bad spelling would make the book irritating, 
even were it readable in any way. (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely. ) 


IN CHILDHOOD’S COUNTRY, 
LER MOULTON 


BY LOUISE CHAND« 


Most of these charming little verses will 
appeal more to the child lover than to chil- 
dren themselves, though one or two—as 
Childhood’s Country, The Doll’s Decline 
and a few more—have the true Hans Ander- 
sen ring, the charm of which no child can 
resist. One or two more (as The Latest 
Rose) are of a lyric quality which would 
tempt a musician, The designs by Miss 
Ethel Reed, in poster style, are quaintly at- 
tractive, especially the cover, with its funny 
mite driving two much beribboned black 
cats. Altogether the plan of the book is 
charming, though the wide-margin fad is 
pushed to an extreme. (Copeland & Day. ) 


TECUMSEH S YOUNG BRAVES, 
THE GREEK WAR, 
LINSON 


A STORY OF 
BY EVERETT T. TOM- 


What Henty has done for general history 
in the way of writing books which boys will 
read, Mr. Tomlinson seems, from his long 
list of titles, to be trying to do for the early 
history of our own country, and the task is 
so praiseworthy that one can but wish him 
every encouragement. 

This story is written in an unpretentious, 
lucid style, and an air of credibility is given 
to the exploits of the two young lads who 
are its heroes by the simplicity of their talk, 
as they pass through plenty of hair-breadth 





escapes and thrilling adventures in company 
with Hunter Josiah and Tecumseh’s Young 
Braves. 

The historical incidents introduced are 
clearly and correctly told, and the military 
happenings are apparently drawn from a care- 
ful study of the records. (Lee & Shepard.) 


THE FROGGY FAIRY BOOK, 
DREXEL-BIDDLE 


BY ANTHONY J. 


It appears that Mr. Anthony J. Drexel- 
Biddle has already produced two books, anent 
which he has received press comments from 
more papers than it would be believed were 
published in Philadelphia. These press 
comments, to the number of forty-eight, are 
reproduced in the fly leaves of this, his latest 
contribution to literature, 

The Froggy Fairy Book, as its name indi- 
cates, is a scory for children. (Drexel-Biddle 
and Bradley Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia. ) 


WONDERFUL ADVENTURES ON VENUS, BY 
GUSTAVUS W. POPE, M.D. 


This is a wishy-washy imitation of Jules 
Verne, apparently intended to convey to the 
youthful mind a knowledge of extinct animal 
life by representing the fossil remains of our 
earth as alive and more than twice as natural 
on the planet Venus. This is the sort of 
thing which a masterhand rarely vivifies, and 
that any boy who could get hold of Treasure 
Island or any book of Henty’s should waste 
his time over this mass of prosy description, 
pseudo-scientific marvels and page-long foot 
notes is simply not to be believed. (F.Ten- 
nyson Neely. ) 


ON THE STAFF, BY OLIVER OPTIC 


Whatever may be thought of the literary 
merits and the military science of this book 
it must be allowed the merit of a good pur- 
pose, and every effort to instil patriotism by 
spreading a knowledge of the events of our 
country’s history is worthy of respect. The 
only question is whether incidents so mani- 
festly fictitious serve this end. 

His hero is a most astonishing young prig, 
but the remarkable adventures through 
which he and his horse pass probably condone 
this offence in the eyes of boy readers, who 
probably enjoy the way in which he corrects 
and advises his superior officers, and the free 
and easy tone and manner of his conversations 
with the General in Command. But as 
Private Mulvaney says: ‘* There's a dale 
more goes on in the field than ever gets into 
general orders.’” (Lee and Shepard.) 


EQUALITY. BY EDWARD BELLAMY 


Mr. Edward Bellamy is understood to have 
been a writer of usual fiction who, casting 
about for a subject one day, bethought him 
of the old one of a universal socialistic utopia 
in the distant future and a miraculously 
prolonged life in the present century which 
enables the fortunate possessor thereof to see 
it. Having envolved his theme with more 
than usual ingenuity and care he gradually 
found himself celebrated as the apostle of this 
definite social utopia, and committed to its 
support, willy nilly. The present verbose 
volume is the first chapter of that defence. 
“¢ Looking Backward,” he says in his preface, 
* was a small book, and I was not able to 
get into it all I wished to say on the subject. 
Since it was published, what was left out has 
loomed up as so much more important than 
what it contained that I have been constrained 
to write another book.’’ Having been thus 
diverted from his original purpose, the story- 
telling feature naturally quite disappears, and 
his miraculously preserved Bostonian, Julian 
West, his 2000 a. p. fiancée and her intelli- 
gent father become merely pegs on which to 
hang interminable discussions and explana- 
tions as to the Utopian order of things then 
existing. A vast amount of labor and in- 
genuity has gone into the preparation of this 
specious pleading ; and the regret will be gen- 
eral that many of the features of this perfected 
civilization are still at the distance of at least 
a century from us. On the other hand, there 
are restless spirits who would never be happy 
within the confirming limits of any coopera- 
tive commune, even a perfected one. 

The general situation of society in the 
United States in the nineteenth century is 





presented both by the twentieth centurians 
and the apostate, Mr. West, as that of a 
great, honest, virtuous, fairly intelligent mass 
of the people kept in poverty and bondzge by 
the capitalists. Generally speaking, the 
people, the masses of the poor, are always 
united and right-minded, and all the evils 
which afflict modern society arise only from 
their ignorance of their own power to right 
them off-hand . . . . ** A nationof rational 
beings consented to remain economic serfs of 
irresponsible masters for more than a century 
after coming into possession of absolute power 
to change at pleasure all social institutions 
which inconvenienced them . . . . they 
gave as a reason for enduring their bondage 
that their liberties would be endangered unless 
they had irresponsible masters to manage 
their interests, and that to take charge of 
their own affairs would be to imperil their 
freedom.’’ This picture of the poor, down- 
trodden, perpetually thwarted masses living 
in perpetual famine, but always aspiring after 
the right as one man, is persistently pre- 
tented, though the learned physician of the 
twentieth century cites the great railway 
strikes and the Presidential election of 1896 
among his historical incidents. The Popu- 
list control of some of the Western States is 
described as ‘* seeming victories turned into 
apples of Sodom which become ashes in the 
hands of those who would pluck them’”’ by 
‘*the thousand indirect influences of the 
money power.”’ 

Mr. Bellamy’s explanation of the working 
of his perfected society is as vague as that of 
the present system is crude and jmexact. 
Every citizen draws a certain income from 
the government—in Mr. West’s year it was 
$4 000, equal in purchasing power to about 
$6,000 or $7,000 of our money, He selects 
his own avocation, and works at it during 
brief and reasonable hours ; but all avocations 
are clean, light, intelligent and attractive, 
even the sewersare fragrant, Of course there 
are all the wonderful improvements of science; 
great attention is paid to cleanliness and bod- 
ily perfection; abolition of the criminal and 
idle classes ; supercedure of all religious creeds, 
coined money, jewelry, and hand writing. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


RETOLD FROM OTHER 
COLUMNS 


VIVISECTION 
To the Editor of the New York Times : 


N your issue of 30 July I notice that in 
referring to the letter of Dr. Preston on 
vivisection you speak of the ‘vain 

imaginings’’ of those people who denounce 
that practice. 

Will you, as the representative to a certain 
extent of public opinion, kindly allow me to 
ask a question or two? Are you not aware 
that those who oppose vivisection get nine- 
tenths of their ‘‘ ammunition,’’ so to speak, 
from the statements (not intended for the 
public in general) of the vivisectors them- 
selves in their written works and ‘* physio- 
logical reports’’? Are these ‘* reports ’’ and 
acknowledgments ‘‘vain imaginings ”’? 
Have you ever examined the medical and 
physiological journals, such as the Journal of 
Experimental Medicine, New York? Are 
you aware that chloral, morphia ana curare 
mentioned in experiments described are not 
anesthetics ? 

That the late Claude Bernard, the “ prince 
of vivisectors,’’ said of morphine, he (the 
animal under its influence) feels the pain, 
but has lost, so to speak, the idea of defend- 
ing himself, and of the condition of curor- 
ized dogs as ‘accompanied by the most at- 
rocious sufferings which the imagination of 
man can conceive ?”” 

Do you know that these drugs are con- 
stantly used in laboratory experiments of the 
most terrible nature? If not, you may read- 
ily ascertain by consulting the writings men- 
tioned above. 

The vivisectors have one story for the 
public and one for each other. Holding 2° 
one time the same opinion on this subject s 
yourself, I am now, after a few years’ inves- 
tigation, convinced that, in the words of Dr. 
Berdoe, M.R.C.S., of England, ‘* Vivisec- 
tion, founded in cruelty, supported by false- 
hood and practiced for selfish ends, is not 
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the method by which the merciful art of 
healing was either invented or can be im- 


proved.” J. M. Greene. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


AMERICAN BATHING CUSTOMS NOT CONDUCIVE 
TO GOOD LOOKS 


S well-set-up women aiming to be 
A smart under all circumstances, we 
are, figuratively speaking, never 
somuch ‘*on the boards,’’ never under so 
heavy a fusilade of public fire in the way of 
criticism and opera glasses as the moment 
we leave our bathing boxes to tread the sands 
of the sea. Our bathing customs are not 
those of other women. In France, for in- 
stance, where the women dress coquettishly, 
and from whom we copy our smartest bath- 
ing costumes, cloaks and peignoirs covering 
the figure in part or altogether, are worn 
down to the waters edge, where they are 
either turned over to a maid or attendant. 
With us no such reserve is customary. On 
the contrary, no ballerina ever tripped down 
to the footlights with more aplomb, with 
more conscious self-appreciation and superior- 
ity than a pretty American well set up in her 
bathing suit before the gaze of a thousand 
eyes, reinforced by powerful lenses, as she 
calmly wends her way to take a breaker. 

A foreign sea-bathing resort is in con- 
sequence a very tame affair compared with 
our own, and the difference is altogether due 
to the moral effect of the cloak or bathing 
wrap, which is worn by men and women 
alike. When a foreigner comes out of the 
water, she (or he) slips into the robe or 
cloak and vanishes into a bathing box on 
wheels, usually. The dolce far niente of hot 
sands and big umbrellas, with devoted swains 
in wet shirts and trunks lying at the feet of 
fair women in tights and short wet skirts, 
drying their locks, does not appeal to foreign 
tastes. Custom undoubtedly makes things 
tolerable which else would be intolerable, 
and things sightly which would else be un- 
sightly ; but all the same, a cloak—after the 
bath, if not before it—is a merciful institu- 
tion—esthetically viewed—and an admir- 
able custom to adopt. There is besides 
much to admire in the Frenchwoman’s chic 
way of folding her head up in gay water- 
proof foulards, her ‘* marmotte’’ head-dress, 
with its ends tied up over the top of her head 
in sharp-pointed rabbit ears. Ina measure, 
this pretty fashion has been adopted by us, 
but it 1s not half so general as it should be, if 
only for the great becomingness of it, Bath- 
ing hats have never been well-looking affairs 
and interfere with one’s gaze and comfort be- 
sides. Yet they must be counted something 
better than the round cap with ruffle edge 
drawn in with an elastic made of oil-silk or 
waterproof-cloth, which is not only an eye- 
sore but a deformity. Another pretty fea- 
ture of French bathing resorts is the gay 
bag, which everybody is carrying, in which 
are all the necessary toilet belongings, for a 
French woman has too much coquetry to ever 
leave her dressing room without being per- 
fectly well set up again. To be seen dis- 
heveled or in wet garments—as our women 
walk to their bathing houses—appears to 
them a downright vulgarity, an unfeminine, 
unpardonable sin. 


POPULAR COLORS IN BATHING SUITS 


Blue as well as black bathing suits prevail 
at all our Atlantic beaches, with occasional 
red ones, this summer, as has been men- 
tioned in an earlier number. Blue suits trim 
up charmingly in white braid, but the smart- 
est black ones are a solid black, except that 
black sandals may be exchanged for white 
canvas ones. Robust women particularly 
should adhere to black, for the obvious reason 
that less prominence to the figure is given. 
Black hose and sandals are also to be recom- 
mended, An entire white serge or flannel 
bathing suit is not frequently seen at any of 
our beaches, while abroad they are not so in- 
frequent. Last year pale pinks, blues and 
yellows produced a charming note of color in 
their midst. No one denies their becoming- 
ness, but they are perishable and require to 
be looked after very carefully to last even the 
few times which one may wear them. Hence 





it follows that blue, marine and black will 
always hold their places, for they not only last 
one season through, but have been known to 
go through a second one. Charming effects 
are had by wearing blue knickers and a white 
blouse and skirt, trimmed with blue flannel 
or serge stitched on in design, or several rows 
of braid on both blouse and bodice. 


WHITE A MOST BECOMING SELECTION FOR 
SEASIDE WEAR 


A forenoon rendezvous of onlookers at 
certain well-known hotel pavilions is sure to 
draw smart men and women together to 
criticise their friends in the water. It is the 
hour of day when one may look for pretty 
gowns and careful dressing and draw favor- 
able or unfavorable comparisons regarding 
clothes in general. The atmosphere at the 
seaside, influence of sky and water stretched 
out so expansively, bears upon colors and 
materials in a way which not very many 
women, smartly as they may dress, have yet 
mastered. For that reason one always turns 
admiringly to white serges or white piqué or 
linen duck—they fit in with such charm 
where blues and greens are massed so largely. 
At my elbow there is a lovely example—a 
young and handsome woman, whose figure is 
a dream, and she is wearing a cream-white 
serge, tailor-made gown, simplicity itself, but 
faultless in every line. The white silk-lined 
skirt has no other trimming than that on 
bottom across the front stretching well 
towards the sides in serge tabs, stitched plainly, 
set on in an odd criss-cross way and held 
down by pearl buttons. An open Eton waist, 
the fronts trimmed to match the skirt—that 
is, in tabs—set on crossways, but much 
less involved ; and while the space at the top 
of each front was well filled up, there was a 
tapering to nothing at the waist. A regular 
tailor sleeve, its cuff turned over with square 
ends, With the Eton jacket was worn a 
lawn and lace front, finely tucked verticallv, 
and yellow Valenciennes puckered on the 
edge of each tuck, which gives a soft laciness 
most becoming at all times. What was 
exceedingly well put on was a black bias 
taffeta Regatta cravat—-and what a difference 
there is in the way a cravat is worn by man 
or woman. The Regatta is long enough to 
pass twice around the neck, and the ends are 
slipped over once only about three or four 
inches below the band about the neck, and 
then prettily fastened by a fancy jeweled 
pin, or two small ones, the ends of cravat 
are pointed hanging down loose. Soft 
French taffeta is best, but when that cannot 
be had pull all the stiffness out of the taffeta 
selected, to give it some grace. It goes 
without saying that a sailor hat was the 
proper thing with a cravat of this kind, and 
the one worn was very smart indeed, made of 
an open cotton braid, very white, the crown 
low, with taffeta ribbon just the width 
around it and upright loops of wide ribbon at 
the back, while short loops formed a full 
cache-peigne in the back. In or out of 
mourning, black and white combinations are 
extremely in vogue this season, and a touch 
of black quite indispensable to smartness in 
every toilette. 


DASH’S STRATEGY 


N reading anecdotes, or collections of 
anecdotes of animals, it seems to me I 
seldom come across one which I cannot 

parallel from my own experience. 

Apropos of a sense of humor, which is not 
so exclusively a human possession as we are 
wont to suppose, I remember a dog we had 
who displayed this quality in a marked degree. 

Dash was a fine orange and white setter, a 
great pet ; he was much tormented by a little 
spaniel, a sort of vagrant from the farm, 
where he really belonged, but who used to 
hang about the house —Dash’s rightful quar- 
ters—for the purpose of picking and stealing. 
Many times had Dash been robbed of his 
buried treasure in the way of bones by the 
little marauder. One day we were sitting on 
the piazza when Dash, bone in mouth, came 
by from the kitchen regions and made his 
way to the end of the croquet-lawn, where he 
ostentatiously dug a hole, and filled it in 
with an elaborate and unnecessary display of 
care. : 
The spanie] meanwhile sat on the porch 
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beside me, watching intently, and quivering 
with excitement. When Dash left the hole, 
the spaniel lay down again and tried to look 
unconcerned, while Dash disappeared for a 
brief moment behind the shrubbery between 
the garden and croquet lawn. Then he 
came to the house and stretched himself out 
with a peaceful sigh at my side, falling asleep 
with great promptness. 

Spaniel (I have forgotten his unremarkable 
name) stood it as long as he could; impa- 
tience and anticipation were too much for 
him, and at last he got up and slipped away 
in a direction opposite from the croquet-lawn, 
skirting the grounds, however, and after 
awhile coming round to the conspicuous, 
freshly heaped mound at the foot of the 
croquet ground At this point Dash sat up 
and began to watch the subsequent proceed- 
ings with his tongue hanging out and with a 
deep interest which, as Spaniel dug and dug 
until he had made a hole big enough to bury 
himself in without finding a trace of a bone, 
grew into what in a human being would cer- 
tainly have a sardonic grin. And when 
later in the evening his appetite suggested 
bone, Dash was careful to bring it out of its 
hiding place in the shrubbery after Mr. 
Spaniel had gone to the farm for the night. 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
a a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
dentify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Seeapew uestions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 

946. Vogue Does Not Recommend 
Any Existing Work on Etiquette. 
W., Mo.—Kindly advise me of the latest 
and standard book on social etiquette. 

There is no standard book on social eti- 
quette that we are able to recommend. 


947. Steps to be Taken to Join the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 
W., New York.—Will Vogue kindly state 
what I should do to become a Son of the 
American Revolution? Will my name have 
to be proposed by someone already a member ? 

By writing to the secretary of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, Mr. Winfield 
Scott, Union Club, you will receive the full 
particulars as to membership. 


948. Romanoff Bow. R., Alameda. 
—Will you kindly inform me in which issue 
of Vogue can be found the description of the 
Romanoff bow for the hair? Also will you 
please tell me where in New York I can order 
one and the price? 

The Romanoff bow mentioned in Glimpses 
was described and illustrated on page 236 of 
Vogue dated 15 April. It is not on sale in 
New York, but can readily be made. 

To wear this bow the hair must be dressed 
in a small knot on the top of the head. 
Taffeta, satin or velvet ribbon, four to five 
inches wide, in white or pale colors are used. 
The ribbon, gracefully folded, starts from the 
top of the head and circles the knot of hair, 
bending into a slight point on the left, rising 
up, meets in the centre of head where a 
small crushed bow with two upright pointed 
ends gives a charming and becoming finish. 


949. Fashionable Vehicle. Ordi- 
nary Evening Wear for Men in 
Town. Particulars as to a Blue 
Serge Coat. Hose for Children. L. 


(1) Would it be within the province of 
Vogue to give illustrations and mention the 
cardinal points of the most fashionable carts, 
traps, run abouts, etc., in use this season? 

(2) What is the correct attire for a man 
who runs into town on very warm evenings 
unattended ? 





(3) Should a double-breasted coat of blue 


serge be cut box or fitted same? How many 
pockets? How lined? What length? 
Should there be vents? How wide the 


collar? How the best way to have the 
seams stitched? How should the sleeve be 
finished ? 


(4) For an evening house party where 
there is no dancing what is the correct shoe 
to wear? 

(5) Are white half hose with black ties 
fit for a little girl of five to six years ? 

(6) Pronounce vase, valet, fete champétre. 
Vogue is our authority, 

(1) Vogue has published at various times 
illustrations of fashionable carts, traps and 
run-abouts. These traps vary but little from 
year to year. When they are distinctly new, 
Vogue has been in the habit of incorporating 
them in some one of its illustrations. Among 
carriage builders keen jealousies exist, and 
they do not care to have their particular 
manufactures published, so that they can be 
copied. For this reason Vogue has not made 
a practice of publishing them. The best way 
to see a variety of traps, in order to make a 
selection, is to call at the carriage builders’ 
and see their photographs, or to visit the an- 
nual Horse Show in New York, or to observe 
the turnouts that appear at Newport. In 
view of the individual preferences of the dif- 
ferent builders and the absence of anything 
like specific fashions prevailing, we have not 
yet found it advisable to publish such illus- 
trations, 

(2) We have frequently said that excessive 
differences of temperature and local customs 
affect all informal dress, but the ordinary 
evening dress of a man in town on a warm 
evening, attended or unattended, is a dinner 
coat, black trousers, black waistcoat, black 
tie and straw hat. 

(3) Blue serge double-breasted coats are 
cut rather large, with one pocket on each 
side and usually an inside pocket on each 
side, lined with silk, hanging one inch to 
two inches longer than a single breasted coat, 
with no vents, the collar measuring about 
four inches from the top of the lapel to 
where it turns over. The seams close 
stitched, so as to be as far as possible invisi- 
ble. The sleeve cut so that it can unbutton, 
and finished with one to four buttons, ac- 
cording to preference. 

(4) Wear patent-leather ties, laced trans- 
versely, not criss-cross, so that the opening 
meets closely, and with no less than five 
eyelets, the upper coming well up on the 
foot and the toe well rounded. 

(5) Yes. 

(6) Vase is pronounced correctly in either 
of two ways, as vas, the a sounded as in fate, 
or vaz, the a sounded as in father. Valet is 
pronounced as a French word valley, or as 
an English word vallet. The usuai pronun- 
ciation is vallet. Féte champétre is pro- 
nounced fate shompaitr. It is difficult to 
give this pronunciation on account of the 
rolling r. 


950. (1)—Bridegroom’s Dress for 
Morning Wedding. H.H. Maine.—Will 
you kindly inform me what is the proper dress 
for a man to be married in at noon, home 
wedding ? 

(2) Do you think it would be bad taste to 
wear a suit that you were to travel in? 

(1) The proper dress for a morning wed- 
ding is a frock coat of vicuna, double or 
single-breasted waistcoat of the same material, 
light trousers, white shirt, white Ascot or 
four-in-hand tie, pearl suéde gloves, patent 
leather ties or button boots. 

(2) It is not considered good form to be 
married in traveling dress when any guests 
are present. When the couple are married 
in the presence of the necessary witnesses 
only, the groom may wear anything he pleases. 
If you are to have guests we recommend that 
you wear the conventional dress, as we have 
indicated, and after your wedding change it 
for a traveling suit. 


Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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